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FOREWORD 


To  meet  the  demand  made  by  superintendents  and  principals,  this 
supervisory  bulletin,  outlining  the  standards  for  secondary  school 
classification  together  with  certain  interpretative  statements,  has  been 
prepared. 

The  School  Code  provides  that  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion shall  classify  annually  all  of  the  secondary  schools  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  also  has  the  re- 
sponsibility in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  1701  of  the 
School  Code  to  "make  such  regulations  as  shall  be  necessary  to  insure 
proper  standards  for  the  various  grades  of  the  twelve  years  of  the 
public  school  program  of  studies." 

The  basis  of  classification  is  outlined  in  the  nine  standards  for  the 
classification  of  secondary  schools.  The  Department  secures  annually 
from  each  secondary  school  in  the  commonwealth,  a  Secondary  School 
Classification  Report.  This  report,  together  with  the  report  of  visita- 
tion on  the  part  of  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction and  the  recommendations  of  the  appropriate  superintendent, 
constitutes  the  basis  for  classification. 

This  bulletin  was  prepared  by  William  TI.  Bristow,  Deputy  Super- 
intendent, Curriculum  Bureau  and  John  F.  Brougher,  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  Secondary  Education,  with  the  assistance  of  other  staff 
members. 

JAMES  N.  RULE, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sept,  1,  1931 
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THE  BASIS  UPON  WHICH  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  ARE 

CLASSIFIED 

I.  Eequirements  op  the  School  Code. 

Section  2904  of  the  School  Code  provides  that  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  shall  have  power  "to  classify  the  high  schools 
of  the  State  upon  the  basis  of  reports  of  the  directors  and  the 
State  high  school  inspectors  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  School  Laws." 

Section  1701  outlines  the  following  general  provisions  for  the 
classification  of  secondary  schools : 

A.  A  school  year  of  at  least  180  days. 

B.  Minimum  number  of  teachers: 

1.  Four  year  high  school  (years  9-12)  minimum  number  of 
teachers,  three. 

2.  Three  year  high  school  (years  9-11)  minimum  number  of 
teachers,  two. 

3.  Two  year  high  school  (years  9-10)  minimum  number  of 
teachers,  one. 

4.  Junior  high  school  (years  7-8-9  or  7-8-9-10)  minimum 
number  of  teachers,  four,  except  in  small  rural  com- 
munities where  enrollment  is  small,  a  minimum  of  two  or 
three  teachers  may  be  approved  if  part-time  teachers  are 
also  available  for  special  subjects. 

5.  Junior-senior  high  school  (years  7-12)  minimum  number 
of  teachers,  five. 

C.  Conformity  with  the  regrdations  of  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lie  Instruction. 

II.  Establishment  op  New  High  School  or  Addition  op  Year  to 
Program  op  Studies. 

The  approval  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
county  superintendent  is  required  previous  to  the  establishment 
of  a  new  high  schoohor  the  addition  of  a  year  to  the  program  of 
a  high  school  already  in  operation  in  a  fourth  class  district.  This 
approval  should  be  secured  not  later  than  April  15,  prior  to  the 
opening  of  school  in  September.  Applications  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  high  school,  or  the  extension  of  the  program  of  studies 
of  a  school  already  in  operation  may  be  secured  from  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools. 

III.  Regulations  of  the  Department  op  Public  Instruction. 
Basis  for  Determining  Classification. 
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As  provided  in  Section  1701,  the  following  regulations  have 
been  formulated  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for 
classification  of  secondary  schools.  Approval  of  a  plan  of  organi- 
zation or  program  of  studies  does  not  automatically  classify  the 
school.  Classification  of  a  new  school  or  reclassification  of  an  es- 
tablished school  on  a  higher  rating  is  given  after  the  school  has 
been  in  successful  operation  on  the  new  basis  for  the  major  por- 
tion of  a  year  and  upon  evidence  that  standards  are  being  met 
as  shown  by : 

A.  Reports  from  local  school  authorities  and  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  responsible  superintendent  of  schools. 

B.  Report  of  visit  by  representative  of  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lie  Instruction. 

Superintendents  desiring  to  have  the  classification  of  any  schools 
under  their  respective  jurisdictions  reviewed  for  the  purpose  of 
changing  the  current  classification  should  send  a  list  of  such 
schools  annually  to  the  Department  not  later  than  September  1. 

STANDARDS  FOR  THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS 

Standard  I.    Building  and  Grounds. 

Section  615  of  the  School  Code  provides  that:  "No  public  school 
building's  shall  be  contracted  for,  constructed,  or  reconstructed,  in  any 
school  district  of  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  class,  until  their  plans 
and  specifications  have  been  submitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  any  recommendations  concerning  the  same  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  have  been  laid  before  the  Board  of  School  Di- 
rectors .  . . .  " 

A.    Building  Facilities. 

For  a  four-year  high  school  at  least  three  ro\oms  adapted  to 
assembly ,  library,  health,  and.  physical  education,  and.  class  pur- 
poses with  one  room  equipped  for  science  laboratory  work,  are 
necessary. 

A  three-year  high  school  requires  at  least  two  rooms  adapted 
to  library,  laboratory,  health  and  physical  education,  class  pur- 
poses, and  assembly. 

A  junior  high  school  building  requires  facilities  for  the  va- 
rious phases  of  the  junior  high  school  program,.  This  includes 
classrooms,  library,  laboratory,  health,  and  practical  arts  rooms. 

The  junior-senior  high  school  requires  the  facilities  of  both 
a  four-year  high  school  and  a  junior  high  school. 

The  following  points  should  be  such  as  to  secure  hygienic  con- 
ditions for  both  teachers  and  pupils: 

(a)  Location  and  construction  of  building;  (b)  decoration; 
(c)  upkeep  of  building  and  grounds;  (d)  lighting  of  school 
rooms;  (e)  heating  of  school  rooms;  (f)  ventilation  of  school 
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rooms;  (g)  condition  of  lavatories  and  closets;  (h)  water  supply; 
(i)  furniture;  (j)  apparatus,  and  (It)  methods  of  cleaning. 

Regulations  concerning  the  construction  of  buildings,  and 
requirements  to  comply  with  the  School  Code,  may  be  secured 
by  applying  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The  fol- 
lowing suggestions  outline  features  essential  to  the  operation  of  a 
satisfactory  secondary  school  program  in  a  classified  school. 

1.  Regular  classrooms. 

Regular  classrooms  are  required  to  conform  to  prescribed 
standards  with  reference  to  lighting,  heating,  ventilation, 
etc.,  and  should  also  provide  a  teacher's  closet,  pupil  ward- 
robe facilities  (if  not  provided  elsewhere),  built-in  book- 
case with  provision  for  magazines,  pamphlets,  etc.,  bulletin 
board,  blackboards,  and  storage  facilities  appropriate  for 
the  subjects  taught  in  the  room. 

2.  Commercial  rooms. 

The  number  and  character  of  rooms  assigned  for  com- 
mercial work  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  school  and 
the  commercial  offering.  Three  types  of  situations  occur  in 
this  respect: 

a.  General  commercial  room  for  small  schools.  In  certain 
small  secondary  schools  one  room  may  be  utilized  for 
all  commercial  subjects.  In  such  eases  the  room  should 
be  large  enough  to  accommodate  suitable  furniture  for 
bookkeeping,  general  classroom,  typewriting  and  a 
limited  amount  of  business  practice. 

b.  Due  to  the  fact  that  practice  periods  in  typewriting 
often  interfere  with  other  work,  it  is  desirable,  wher- 
ever possible,  to  provide  a  separate  room  for  typing. 
In  the  small  secondary  school,  control  of  this  room  may 
be  secured  by  placing  it  next  to  the  general  business 
room  with  a  glass  partition  between  the  two.  The  typ- 
ing room  should  be  not  less  than  a  three  quarter  unit. 

c.  In  larger  secondary  schools,  separate  room  (or  combina- 
tion rooms),  will  be  provided  for  typewriting,  stenog- 
raphy, general  business  practice,  etc. 

3.  Laboratories. 

Laboratories  should  provide  for  demonstration  table, 
pupil  tables,  window  shelf,  hood,  storage  space,  either 
in  the  form  of  closets  or  cabinets  or  a  separate  stor- 
age room,  with  provision  for  water,  and  where  avail- 
able, gas  and  electricity.  The  laboratory  room  or  rooms 
must  be  adapted  for  the  science  subjects  taught  there  (i.  e. 
general  science,  biology,  physics,  and  chemistry). 

In  the  small  school  a  combination  science  laboratory- 
classroom  should  be  developed  with  adequate  space  allo- 
cated for  the  unit.  A  combined  science  laboratory  and 
classroom  should  be  approximately  21  to  23  feet  wide  and 
36  to  42  feet  long.   Large  schools  will  need  to  develop 
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separate  general  science,  biology,  "physics,  and  chemistry 
facilities.  There  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  incorporate 
both  classroom  and  laboratory  facilities  in  one  large  unit. 
This  is  a  particularly  economical  arrangement  for  small 
secondary  schools.  An  adjustment  of  this  type  is  on  the 
assumption  that  higher  educational  efficiency  is  secured 
when  the  teacher  gives  demonstrations,  conducts  laboratory 
work,  directs  reference  reading,  and  holds  class  discussions 
in  the  one  room  at  any  time  during  the  class  period.  This 
eliminates  fixed  laboratory  and  demonstration  schedules 
and  provides  much  more  effective  instruction  than  can  be 
given  under  a  rigid  program.  This  arrangement  applies 
to  general  science,  biology,  physics,  and  chemistry  alike. 

In  small  schools,  rooms  can  be  devised  so  that  they  may 
serve  two  or  more  functions  such  as  shop,  science,  etc.  The 
services  of  the  Department  are  available  in  planning  such 
adaptations. 

4.  Library. 

Every  high  school  building  is  required  to  have  a  suitable 
library.  In  the  larger  schools  the  library  will  be  housed  in 
a  separate  room  with  full  provision  for  workroom,  con- 
ference room,  shelving,  charging  desk,  magazine  rack, 
tables,  chairs,  etc.  In  the  smaller  schools  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  house  the  library  in  one  of  the  regular  classrooms 
which  is  used  as  a  combined  classroom  and  library.  The 
library  shelving  can  be  placed  at  the  back  of  the  room,  a 
magazine  rack  provided,  and  table  and  chairs  provided  for 
study  purposes.  In  all  cases,  appropriate  storage  space 
and  sink  facilities  are  needed. 

Seating  space  for  approximately  ten  to  fifteen  percent 
of  the  school  enrollment  should  be  provided  in  the  li- 
brary. 

A  conveniently  located  classroom  connected  with  the 
library  should  be  provided  for  classes  desiring  to  do  re- 
search work  in  connection  with  the  library.  This  room  can 
also  be  used  for  the  library  instruction  which  should  be  a 
part  of  the  program  of  every  school.  Where  separate  study 
halls  are  provided,  they  should  be  easily  accessible  to  the 
library. 

5.  Assembly. 

Assembly  facilities  are  required  in  all  secondary  schools. 
In  small  schools  these  facilities  may  be  secured  by  using 
folding  partitions,  thus  making  it  possible  to  throw  two  or 
more  classrooms  together  for  assembly  purposes.  Wher- 
ever possible,  a  suitable  auditorium  should  be  provided. 
Other  adaptations  are  the  combination  auditorium-gym- 
nasium, or  auditorium  with  stage-gymnasium.  Where  mov- 
able seats  are  provided,  it  is  necessary  to  meet  definite  re- 
quirements relative  to  fastening  the  seats  to  the  floor.  These 
requirements  may  be  secured  by  consulting  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Public  Instruction.  In  all  such  cases,  convenient 
and  adequate  storage  space  for  seats  should  be  provided. 

6.  Physical  education. 

Gymnasium — Facilities  for  indoor  physical  education  ac- 
tivities should  be  provided  by  every  high  school.  For  a 
comprehensive  indoor  program  of  physical  education,  stage 
gymnasiums,  auditorium-gymnasiums,  stage  and  auditorium 
gymnasiums,  or  separate  gymnasiums  are  necessary.  It  is 
essential  that  all  high  schools  include  playfields  adequate  in 
size  to  provide  space  for  games  and  athletics  for  both  boys 
and  girls. 

The  size  of  the  gymnasium  should  not  be  less  than  forty- 
one  by  sixty-six  feet.  Eighteen  feet  should  be  the  minimum 
height  of  the  ceiling  beams.  This  will  provide  for  a  mini- 
mum regulation  basketball  floor  allowing  for  a  three  foot 
margin.  In  the  larger  gymnasiums  the  basketball  court 
should  not  exceed  forty-eight  by  seventy-five  feet  exclusive 
of  the  out-of-bounds  area.  Two  feet  four  inches  of  floor 
width  must  be  provided  for  each  row  of  portable  bleachers. 
Balconies  and  indoor  running  tracks  are  not  recommended. 
In  schools  having  an  enrollment  in  excess  of  five  hundred, 
two  gymnasiums  or  a  large  gymnasium  with  folding  doors 
should  be  provided.  The  control  of  the  ventilation  of  the 
gymnasium  should  be  independent  of  the  system  for  other 
parts  of  the  building  so  as  to  permit  a  temperature  of  65 
or  below.  A  maple  floor  treated  with  hot  linseed  oil  has 
proved  most  satisfactory.  The  decoration  and  finish  should 
be  a  light  color  and  compare  favorably  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  building  so  that  the  aesthetic  standards  of  the  pupils 
and  teacher  are  not  offended.  A  recessed  drinking  fountain 
and  cuspidor  should  be  provided. 

Offices  and  auxiliary  rooms — Offices  for  instructors,  both 
boys  and  girls,  so  situated  as  to  permit  supervision  of  the 
locker  room  and  gymnasium  and  storage  rooms  for  gym- 
nasium equipment  are  essential. 

7.  Shop. 

The  number  and  extent  of  the  shop  rooms  included  in 
any  secondary  school  building  will  depend  upon  the  variety 
of  shop  activities  included  in  the  program  of  studies.  Shop 
rooms  should  be  ample  in  size  with  room  for  storage  and  so 
constructed  that  they  may  be  readily  adjusted  to  meet  any 
changes  Avhich  practice  dictates.  Types  of  work  which  may 
be  included  in  a  shop  program  are: 

Automotive 

Drawing  (architectural,  blue  print  reading,  machine  de- 
sign, mechanical) 

Electrical  construction 

Forging 

Foundry  practice 
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General  metal 
Machine  shop 
Pattern  making 
Plumbing  and  pipe  wort 
Printing 
Sheet  metal 
Shoe  rep  aii- 
Tailoring 

Wood  work  (cabinet  making,  carpentry) 

In  designing  shop  facilities  the  units  of  work  to  be  in- 
cluded should  be  agreed  upon  so  that  shop  rooms  may  be 
adapted  to  provide  the  facilities  required  for  various  types 
of  work. 

8.  Mechanical  drawing. 

In  the  small  school  mechanical  drawing  may  be  one  of 
the  units  in  the  general  shop.  In  the  larger  schools  a  sepa- 
rate mechanical  drawing  room,  ample  for  the  type  of  equip- 
ment needed  for  such  work,  should  be  provided. 

9.  Agriculture. 

To  offer  an  approved  course  in  vocational  agriculture, 
facilities  must  be  available  for  agricultural  laboratory  and 
agricultural  shop.  Detailed  requirements  outlining  sug- 
gested plans  for  including  these  units  in  new  buildings,  or 
the  adaptation  of  a  building  already  constructed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  an  agricultural  laboratory  and  an  agricultural 
shop,  may  be  secured  by  communicating  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction. 

10.  Homemaking. 

Homemaking  rooms  should  be  ample  in  size  and  carefully 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  homemaking  pro- 
gram to  be  instituted  in  the  school.  The  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  has  prepared  type  layouts  indicating 
the  room  facilities  which  should  be  provided  under  various 
conditions.  In  the  small  secondary  schools  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  utilize  a  room  which  has  been  adapted  for  home- 
making  for  general  classroom  work.  Facilities  for  home- 
making  may  be  provided  either  in  the  school  building  or 
in  a  homemaking  house.  For  complete  courses  the  essential 
room  requirements  are : 

a.  Clothing  laboratory.  This  room  should  be  approxi- 
mately 22  feet  wide  and  36  feet  long.  A  fitting  room 
should  be  provided  in  connection  with  the  clothing  lab- 
oratory or  in  connection  with  the  homemaking  unit.  A 
small  auxiliary  room  or  a  section  of  the  clothing  lab- 
oratory should  be  set  apart  for  this  purpose.  Provision 
should  be  made  at  the  time  the  building  is  constructed 
for  storage,  electric  outlets,  etc.  The  clothing  laboratory 
should  be  provided  with  built-in  conveniences  such  as 
ironing  boards,  etc. 
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b.  Foods  laboratory.  The  foods  laboratory  should  be  ap- 
proximately 22  feet  wide  and  36  feet  long.  Linoleum 
makes  an  excellent  floor  covering-  for  this  unit.  Appro- 
priate cupboard  space  should  be  provided  at  the  time  the 
building  is  constructed.  The  room  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  make  it  possible  to  house  the  required 
equipment. 

c.  Dining  room.  The  practice  dining  ,room  should  be 
approximately  the  size  of  a  home  dining  room. 

d.  Unit  or  family  kitchen.  The  unit  or  family  kitchen 
should  be  the  size  of  the  home  kitchen. 

e.  In  developing  a  home  economics  suite,  provision  should 
be  made  for  a  bath  room  and  a  bed  room.  These  facili- 
ties are  needed  for  the  practice  work  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  the  homemaking  courses. 

f.  Where  conditions  make  it  necessary  to  use  one  room  for 
all  home  economics  courses  where  the  work  is  carried 
out  on  a  practical  arts  basis,  adaptations  must  be  made 
in  such  a  way  so  as  to  serve  the  functions  outlined  for 
separate  rooms.  Such  combinations  should  be  22  feet 
wide  and  42  feet  long  and  should  be  carefully  planned  so 
as  to  conserve  space  and  to  make  for  efficient  use. 

11.  Music. 

In  providing  facilities  for  music  in  a  secondary  school, 
the  following  types  of  work  should  be  considered : 

a.  Instrumental  work  including  piano-,  band  instruments. 

b.  Vocal  room  for  individuals  or  small  groups. 

c.  Room  for  choral  classes. 

d.  Provision  for  band  and  orchestra. 

In  smaller  secondary  schools  one  room  may  be  made  to 
serve  for  two  or  more  of  these  functions.  The  location  of  a 
music  room  in  a  building  is  an  important  factor  in  avoiding 
disturbance  to  other  work.  The  room  should  be  located,  in 
so  far  as  possible,  at  an  extreme  part  of  the  building  and 
sound-proof  materials  should  be  used.  The  corridors  should 
be  separated  from  the  rooms  by  a  double  sound-proof  door. 

When  the  auditorium  is  used  as  a  music  room  the  usual 
music  facilities  should  be  provided  and  an  office  storage 
room  conveniently  located  should  be  included.  This  room 
should  be  so  arranged  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  practice 
room  for  small  groups,  for  storage  of  musical  instruments, 
and  for  conferences. 

In  the  small  schools  where  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  regular 
classroom  for  music  work,  an  office  and  music  storage  room 
should  be  provided  in  connection  with  this  classroom. 

12.  Art. 

In  larger  schools  a  separate  room  or  rooms  will  be  set 
apart  for  art.  In  smaller  schools,  the  art  room  must  be 
used  for  other  classes.    In  all  cases,  display  board,  storage 
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space,  and  sink  should  be  provided.  Art  rooms  should  be 
approximately  22x36  feet  to  42  feet. 

13.  Health. 

Provision  for  health  examination  should  be  made  in  all 
secondary  school  buildings.  In  small  secondary  schools  this 
can  be  in  connection  with  rest  room  facilities,  in  larger 
schools,  separate  rooms  are  needed  for  this  purpose.  A 
first-aid  kit  is  required  in  all  schools.  Toilet  and  lavatory 
facilities  are  essential  for  this  unit. 

14.  Geography. 

The  geography  room  should  be  large  enough  to  permit 
the  use  of  suitable  geography  tables  and  special  equipment 
with  ample  storage  space  for  maps,  miscellaneous  materials, 
etc.  Appropriate  sink  facilties  should  be  included  as  well 
as  electrical  outlets,  etc. 

15.  Shower  and  locker  facilities. 

Showers — Shower  facilities  provided  on  a  ratio  of  one 
shower  to  every  three  girls  and  one  shower  to  every  four 
boys  based  on  the  largest  class  (usually  not  to  exceed  forty- 
eight),  should  be  placed  in  well  lighted  and  ventilated  rooms 
separate  from  the  rooms  in  which  clothing  is  stored.  The 
showers  and  dressing  room  booths  for  girls  should  be  ar- 
ranged in  compartments  comprised  of  a  shower  booth  wdth 
one  shower  head,  on  either  side  of  which  there  should  be 
provided  a  dressing  booth  large  enough  to  accommodate  two 
girls.  The  height  of  the  partitions  of  the  shower  compart- 
ment should  not  exceed  five  feet  so  as  to  permit  proper  su- 
pervision. Where  the  gang  type  of  showers  are  installed  for 
girls,  two  or  more  individual  showers  should  also  be  pro- 
vided. No  booths  are  necessary  in  the  shower  room  for 
boys.  Adequate  drainage  should  be  installed  in  both  shower 
rooms  and  dressing  rooms. 

Lockers — One  storage  locker  or  basket  for  every  pupil 
enrolled  in  physical  education  classes  and  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  half  or  full  length  dressing  lockers  to  accommodate 
the  largest  class  are  required.  Enclosed  rooms  with  forced 
ventilation  for  storing  the  baskets  are  recommended.  In 
computing  the  floor  area  of  the  locker  room  the  following 
space  allotment  is  necessary :  storage  lockers  12x12x16 
inches,  storage  baskets  8x12x36  inches,  and  dressing  lockers 
12x12x60  inches.  Lavatories,  drinking  fountains,  mirrors, 
and  toilets  near  the  shower  compartments  should  be  in- 
cluded. 

Adequate  provision  for  ventilation  and  the  drying  of 
gymnasium  clothes  is  essential. 

16.  Teachers'  rooms. 

Teachers'  rooms  should  be  provided  in  all  schools.  These 
rooms  should  be  large  enough  to  provide  desk  space  for 
teachers  at  times  when  they  are  unable  to  use  their  home- 
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rooms.  Toilet  and  lavatory  facilities  should  be  provided  in 
connection  with  these  rooms. 

17.  Offices. 

Office  facilities  are  required  in  all  secondary  schools.  In 
larger  schools  a  suite  is  necessary.  Wherever  possible,  an 
outer  and  inner  office  is  recommended.  In  the  larger  schools, 
separate  offices  should  be  provided  for  the  vice-principal, 
counselors  and  heads  of  departments.  Such  offices  are  very 
valuable  for  conference  work. 

18.  Lunch  room. 

Lunch  room  facilities  should  be  provided  in  all  buildings 
where  pupils  must  eat  at  school.  In  small  schools  having 
a  home  economics  department  this  facility  may  be  developed 
in  connection  with  the  home  economics  department.  In 
schools  having  no  cafeteria  or  home  economies  department, 
a  room  or  rooms,  properly  supervised,  should  be  set  apart 
at  lunch  time  for  this  purpose. 

19.  Storage  (books  and  supplies). 

This  storage  room  should  be  located  on  the  first  floor  if 
that  is  most  convenient,  and  should  be  dry  and  well  lighted. 

20.  Storage  (janitor). 

_  Small  store  rooms  or  closets  approximately  5x8  feet  in 
size  should  be  conveniently  located  on  each  floor.  Each 
should  contain  a  janitor's  sink. 

Tools  and  cleaning  appliances  must  not  be  left  on  stairs, 
on  fire  escapes,  or  in  corridors,  but  should  be  carefully 
placed  in  their  proper  closets  or  receptacles. 

21.  Temporary  quarters. 

Where  over-crowding  makes  it  necessary  to  use  temporary 
quarters,  the  approval  of  such  quarters  must  be  secured 
through  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  prior  to 
their  use. 

B.  General  Building  Conditions. 

All  buildings  are  required  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  the  Art  Commission,  the 
Department  of  Health  and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

C.  Decoration  of  Building. 

Everything  in  the  schoolroom  should  meet  the  test  of  suit- 
ability and  appropriateness.  Walls  should  express  warmth  and 
cheer.  Tones  of  buff,  cream,  or  ivory  tints  are  preferred.  Floors 
and  woodwork  should  be  darker  than  the  walls,  and  all  furniture 
harmonious.  There  should  be  at  least  three  well-chosen  and  ap- 
propriately framed  color  prints.  Jardinieres  and  vases  are 
suitable  objects  of  decoration.  A  beautiful  environment  pro- 
vides a  silent  but  effective  teacher.  For  information  relative  to 
pictures  and  wall  colors,  address  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. 
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Service  Systems. 

1.  Heating. 

Heating  equipment  is  required  to  provide  temperature 
requirements  as  outlined  by  the  regulations  for  school  build- 
ings published  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

2.  Ventilation. 

Every  school  room  is  required  to  have  proper  provision 
for  ventilation.  The  standards  which  must  be  maintained 
are  outlined  by  the  Department  of  Piiblic  Instruction. 

3.  Lighting. 

Proper  artificial  lighting,  emergency  lighting  systems, 
etc.,  are  a  part  of  standard  equipment  for  secondary  schools. 
See  standards  for  school  buildings  for  requirements  and 
suggestions. 

4.  Electric  facilities. 

An  electric  program  clock,  with  an  appropriate  bell  sys- 
tem should  be  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  secondary 
school  of  three  or  more  teachers. 

Duplex  base  electrical  outlets  should  be  supplied  in  all 
classrooms  with  special  attention  to  those  used  for  book- 
keeping, industrial  arts,  home  economics  and  science  rooms. 

A  telephone  is  essential  in  promoting  parental  contacts 
and  for  emergencies  and  should  be  provided  wherever  pos- 
sible. 

5.  Water. 

In  schools  having  three  or  more  teachers,  where  a  public 
water  supply  system  is  not  available,  a  private  system 
should  be  installed.  Water  supply  for  drinking  and  wash- 
ing purposes  is  required  in  all  schools.  In  all  cases,  the 
water  supply  should  be  tested  at  appropriate  intervals. 

6.  Toilets. 

All  classified  secondary  schools  are  required  to  have  ap- 
proved toilet  facilities.  Standards  for  various  types  have 
been  formulated  by  the  Bureau  of  School  Buildings. 

7.  Fire  protection. 

See  standards  for  school  buildings  and  regulations  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  for  requirements  rela- 
tive to  fire  protection.  All  corridors,  stairways,  and  base- 
ment rooms  must  be  free  from  rubbish.  Proper  receptacles 
shall  be  provided  for  paper,  oil  cloths,  etc.  Fire  exting- 
uishers are  to  be  provided,  especially  in  laboratories. 

8.  Janitorial  service. 

Adequate  janitorial  service  is  essential  if  the  instruc- 
tional program  of  the  school  is  to  be  carried  out  effectively. 
While  the  cooperation  and  help  of  both  pupils  and  teachers 
should  be  insisted  upon,  janitorial  service  should  be  a 
function  apart  from  the  responsibility  of  the  teachers.  A 
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janitor,  familiar  with  heating  and  ventilation  'require- 
ments, with  a  knowledge  of  cleaning  processes,  is  essential. 
The  responsibility  of  the  principal,  however,  under  the 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  is  to  see  that  janli- 
torial  work  is  properly  performed.  The  janitor  should  be 
under  the  supervision  of  and  responsible  to  the  principal 
in  carrying  out  his  duties. 

The  scope  of  work  which  should  be  assigned  to  the  jani- 
tor includes  cleaning,  heating,  ventilating,  lighting,  cus- 
todian of  property,  safety  engineering  (fire  protection  and 
prevention),  general  repair  work,  and  disinfection. 

Standards  for  Cleaning  School  Buildings. 

a.  Care  and  cleaning  of  floors. 

(1)  Care  and  cleaning  of  floors. 

(2)  Corridors,  stairs,  auditorium,  gymnasium,  should 
be  swept  as  often  as  once  a  day  and,  if  conditions 
warrant,  more  often. 

(3)  Vacuum  cleaning  apparatus  is  superior  for  clean- 
ing. Where  this  service  is  not  available  sufficient 
tools  and  materials  should  be  provided  to  make 
effective  cleaning  possible. 

b.  Dusting. 

(1)  All  furniture,  desks,  seats,  chalk  rails,  banister 
rails,  bookcases,  window  sills,  etc.  should  be 
dusted  daily. 

(2)  Walls,  picture  frames,  blackboard  frames,  window 
shades,  light'  shades,  etc.,  should  be  properly 
cleaned  at  vacation  periods. 

(3)  Dust  should  be  removed  from  ventilation  outlets 
at  least  two  or  three  times  each  week. 

e.   Scrubbing  and  mopping. 

All  rooms  which  are  not  oiled  should  be  mopped 
frequently  enough  to  insure  cleanliness.  Classroom 
floors  which  are  oiled  should  be  given  a  fresh  coat 
of  oil  at  least  three  times  a  year.  Domestic  science 
rooms,  corridors,  and  rooms  of  such  nature  should  be 
mopped  two  or  three  times  weekly. 

d.   Cleaning  of  glass. 

Windows  should  be  washed  on  the  outside  at  least 
three  or  four  times  each  year.  Windows  should  be 
cleaned  on  the  inside  at  least  once  each  month.  Glass 
doors  should  be  washed  every  week  or  two.  This  may 
be  done  during  school  hours.  The  best  material  for 
cleaning  windows  is  a  cheesecloth  with  ammonia  for 
washing  down  and  a  chamois  for  drying.  Electric 
light  bulbs  and  shades  should  be  regularly  cleaned. 
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e.  Cleaning  of  toilets. 

Toilets  should  be  mopped  and  cleaned  daily.  The 
use  of  deodorents  should  be  dispensed  with,  and  in- 
stead strong  solutions  of  cleansing  and  disinfectants 
used  for  cleaning. 

f.  Blackboards. 

All  blackboards  should  be  cleaned  at  least  once  each 
week.  The  best  method  of  cleaning  is  with  a  towel 
rolled  on  a  stick. 

Chalk  screens  should  be  placed  above  all  chalk  trays. 
Erasers  should  be  cleaned  thoroughly  at  least  two 
times  each  week  and  in  rooms  where  they  are  used 
daily,  as  often  as  warranted.  The  vacuum  cleaner  is 
the  most  efficient  method  of  cleaning  erasers. 

g.  Cleaning  of  fountains. 

Drinking  fountains  should  be  cleaned  daily. 

h.  Waste. 

All  classroom  and  other  waste  should  be  removed 
daily.    Waste  paper  should  be  burned. 

i.  Ink  stains. 

Ink  stains,  patches  of  gum,  marks  and  defacements, 
should  be  removed  daily.  Metal  work  should  be  pol- 
ished and  kept  clean. 

j.  Heating  and  ventilation. 

Definite  standards  should  be  maintained  with  ref- 
erence to  the  heating  and  ventilation  of  each  building. 
Heating  and  ventilation  standards  should  be  rigor- 
ously maintained. 

k.   Special  work. 

The  work  of  making  minor  repairs,  replacing 
windows,  repairing  shades,  furniture,  etc.,  shordd  be 
assigned  to  the  janitor  or  special  provision  made  for 
such  repair. 

1.   Care  of  school  grounds. 

Planting,  cutting,  watering,  cleaning  of  walks,  etc., 
should  be  definitely  provided  for. 

Grounds. 

For  requirements  with  reference  to  accessibility,  adaptability, 
environment,  drainage-soil,  size,  etc.,  see  Standards  of  the 
Bureau  of  School  Buildings. 

Landscaping.  Every  secondary  school  ground  in  the  State 
should  be  attractively  landscaped  and  present  a  pleasing  appear- 
ance. Often  it  is  possible  to  interest  the  community  in  the 
project  of  grading  the  school  grounds  and  planting  suitable 
shrubbery  and  trees.  The  pupils  should  also  take  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  care  and  up-keep  of  the  school  grounds.  Some 
schools  have  found  it  advisable  to  organize  one  of  the  school 
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clubs  so  that  the  club  finds  its  major  interest  in  beautifying  the 
school  grounds.  A  pamphlet  entitled  ' '  The  Planning  and  Beau- 
tification  of  School  Grounds,"  has  been  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
of  Municipalities,  Department  of  Internal  Affairs,  for  the  use 
of  the  school  officials  of  the  State.  This  bulletin  and  other  sug- 
gestions may  be  secured  by  addressing  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Standard  II.    School  Furniture,  Equipment  and  Supplies. 

Science  Laboratory. 

Adequate  laboratory  f  urniture  and  apparatus  should  be  supplied 
for  all  secondary  schools.  The  type  and  amount  of  equipment 
will  depend  upon  the  science  program  of  the  school  (Minimum 
equipment  lists  are  provided  for  laboratory  subjects).  Proper 
storage  space  is  required  for  apparatus  and  supplies. 
Library. 

For  a  four  year  high  school  the  initial  basis  collection  includes 
at  least  300  to  400  well  selected  volumes;  for  a  three  year  high 
school  250  to  300  volumes;  for  a  two  year  high  school  200  volumes; 
for  a  junior  high  school  300  volumes;  for  a  junior-senior  'high 
school  500  volumes.  (See  Library  Manual  and  Reference  Lists). 
Sufficient  number  of  periodicals  to  meet  the  class  needs  of  the 
school  forms  a  part  of  the  library  equipment. 

When  the  library  is  not  housed  in  a  separate  library  room, 
proper  shelving  should  be  supplied  in  a  classroom  or  the  study 
hall.  Organization  of  the  library  for  effective  use  is  essential.  It 
is  also  necessary  to  make  provision  for  the  growth  of  the  library. 
The  yearly  budget  should  provide  an  appropriation  for  this  work. 

Texts  and  Supplies. 

Sufficient  texts,  class  and  outside  reading  material,  and  ade- 
quate supplies  to  carry  on  effectively  the  work  of  instruction  are 
to  be  provided. 

A.  Classroom. 

?  Each  classroom  is  to  be  provided  with  appropriate  furniture 
for  pupils  and  teaching  including  desks,  seats,  teacher's  desk, 
teacher's  chair,  blackboard,  cork  board,  cupboard  for  materials, 
bookcase,  closets,  electrical  outlets,  thermometer,  filing  cabinet, 
pictures  (at  least  three  suitable  framed  colored  prints),  and, 
wherever  possible,  display  cases  adapted  for  the  various  sub- 
jects. 

In  small  schools  one  room  may  be  required  to  serve  many 
functions  as  in  a  two  year  high  school  where  a  single  room  must 
be  adapted  for  library,  laboratory,  and  classroom  purposes. 

School  Seating 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  in  the  selection  of  school  equip- 
ment is  to  secure  furniture  which  will  meet  the  hygienic  requirements 
of  correct  posture.  The  following  points  need  to  be  given  careful  con- 
sideration in  the  selection  of  seats : 
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1.  Seats  must  be  selected  to  accommodate  both  long  and  short 
limbed  pnpils.  In  general,  a  short  seat  is  to  be  preferred  inasmuch 
as  it  can  be  used  by  a  long  limbed  person  and  will  adapt  itself 
more  satisfactorily  to  a  short  limbed  person.  The  forward  edge 
of  the  seat  should  be  well  rounded  and  there  should  be  no  pressure 
under  the  forward  part  of  the  thigh. 

2.  The  rear  of  the  seat  should  not  be  elevated.  Such  elevation  re- 
quires the  person  to  sit  on  the  end  of  the  spine  with  discomfort 
and  often  causes  serious  injury. 

3.  A  seat  with  a  moderate  backward  slope  should  be  selected.  The- 
back  support  should  be  so  located  that  it  will  support  the  small 
of  the  back.  A  narrow  support  at  this  point,  however,  involves 
serious  strain  and  consequently  a  supplementary  support  higher 
up  is  necessary.  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject  consult  Ben- 
nett, "School  Posture  and  Seating,"  Ginn  and  Company,  1928.. 
This  type  of  support  relieves  the  muscles  and  permits  relaxation 
and  also  keeps  the  pelvis  erect  and  the  spinal  column  in  its  proper 
relationship  to  the  rest  of  the  body. 

4.  In  general  it  is  essential  that  a  desk  top  be  adjustable  with 
reference  to  the  seat.  This  is  true  because  the  desk  height  can- 
not be  determined  by  the  seat  height.  In  selecting  furniture  it  is 
essential  that  the  book  box  be  so  located  as  to  give  ample  clearance. 
If  the  desk  cannot  be  adjusted  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  distance 
from  the  floor  to  the  book  box  such  as  to  accommodate  all  pupils 
who  occupy  it  so  that  pupils  with  tall  knees  may  be  comfortably 
seated.  The  general  rule  which  is  usually  quoted  for  the  height 
of  a  desk  is  as  follows :  ' '  When  the  pupil  is  erect,  with  arms  in 
writing  position,  the  desk  top  should  be  in  the  plane  of  the  under- 
side of  the  forearms." 

5.  Unless  definite  provision  can  be  made  for  adjusting  furniture,, 
it  is  better  to  secure  hygienicly  correct  furniture  of  a  non-adjust- 
able type.  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  seats  of  each 
size  suggested  for  a  classroom  to  seat  35  pupils : 

Seat  Size 

Grade     Four        Three         Tivo  One 

7  9  18  8 

8  4  15  17 

9-12  9  15  11 

6.  If  a  room  is  used  by  one  group  for  a  considerable  period  of  the 
time,  the  room  should  be  fitted  to  meet  in  so  far  as  possible,  the 
requirements  of  that  group  or  class.  Other  groups  which  use  the 
room  for  only  a  short  period  of  time  may  have  to  suffer  some 
slight  discomfort  in  such  a  situation. 

7.  In  seating  a  room  seats  should  be  selected  for  the  smaller  rather 
than  the  larger  physique.  The  old  high  .school  seating  is  too  high 
more  often  than  it  is  too  low.  This  principle  is  also  essential 
inasmuch  as  women  require  lower  seats  than  men,  and  in  co-educa- 
tional schools  it  is  essential  that  this  principle  be  followed. 

8.  In  selecting  seats,  it  is  desirable  to  include  one  or  two  extra 
large  sizes  and  one  or  two  extra  small  sizes.  This  will  provide 
for  the  extreme  variation  which  occurs  in  most  groups.  The 
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classroom  teacher  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  seating  of 
pupils  according  to  the  seating  posture.  Each  semester  a  survey 
should  be  made  to  see  that  pupils  have  been  seated  properly  in 
so  far  as  conditions  permit.  Plans  should  be  developed  so  that 
furniture  may  be  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the 
group.  In  general  it  is  easier  to  seat  a  room  which  is  used  ex- 
clusively for  a  junior  high  school  than  one  which  is  used  for  both 
junior  and  senior  high  school  purposes.  If  a  room  is  properly 
equipped  for  the  ninth  grade  pupils,  it  will  suit  all  but  a  small 
percentage  of  seventh  grade  pupils.  Likewise,  if  it.  is  equipped 
for  twelfth  grade  pupils,  it  will  fit  most  tenth  grade  pupils.  In 
many  cases  it  is  necessary  to  over  seat  the  room  but  so  much  is 
gained  in  comfort  and  proper  posture  that  this  advantage  much 
outweighs  the  additional  cost  of  these  few  seats. 

9.  The  arrangement  of  seats  in  the  classroom  should  be  such  as  to 
secure  the  best  direction  of  light  on  each  desk.  This  may  mean 
in  some  cases,  in  old  buildings  where  standard  light  conditions 
do  not  prevail,  that  seats  will  be  arranged  diagonally. 

10.  For  ordinary  recitation  purposes  all  pupils  will  face  toward 
a  common  point. 

11.  It  is  essential  that  pupils  face  toward  the  blackboard  with 
light  coining  over  the  left  shoulder.  The  arrangement  of  seats 
should  be  such  as  to  facilitate  supervision  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  and  should  provide  for  the  most  economical  use  of  floor 
space. 

12.  Aisles  should  be  arranged  to  provide  for  convenient  travel 
to  and  from  the  classroom.  In  classrooms  requiring  considerable 
activity  on  the  part  of  pupils,  a  space  should  be  provided  for  this 
purpose. 

13.  When  the  auditorium  is  used  for  special  activities,  music,  study 
hall,  et  cetera,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  seats 
equipped  with  tablet  arms  so  that  at  least  two  sections  may  be 
accommodated. 

14.  While  tablet  arm  chairs  provide  convenient  seating  for  many 
types  of  classes,  they  should  not  be  used  in  cases  where  pupils 
must  use  them  for  a  long  time.  In  providing  tablet  arm  chairs, 
it  is  of  primary  importance  that  support  under  the  elbow  be  kept 
as  low  as  possible  so  as  to  accommodate  all  pupils.  Because  of 
this  tablet  arm  chairs  in  study  halls  are  to  be  discouraged  inasmuch 
as  the  reading  matter  will  be  placed  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  eye  and  consequently,  be  obstructed  by  shadows.  A 
tilting  tablet  arm  chair  eliminates  some  of  this. 

15.  The  Department  is  preparing  monographs  and  suggestions  cov- 
ering both  furniture  and  the  necessary  suggestions  relative  to 
seating  special  classrooms  such  as  mechanical  drawing,  science, 
home  economics,  commercial,  library,  shop.  These  suggestions  may 
be  secured  by  addressing  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

16.  Many  schools  prefer  to  utilize  tables  and  chairs  for  regular 
classroom  work  because  of  the  flexibility  which  is  afforded  by  this 
type  of  furniture.  The  general  principles  which  have  been  out- 
lined above  apply  with  reference  to  the  selection  of  chairs  and 
tables  which  should  be  carefully  chosen,  both  with  reference  to 
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the  group  which  will  occupy  them  and  the  hygienic  principles 
which  have  been  developed  for  school  posture. 
B.     Science  Rooms. 

1.  Science  furniture. 

In  the  small  secondary  school  a  combination  science  lab- 
oratory classroom  should  be  developed  with  appropriate 
furniture  for  the  various  science  subjects  conducted  in 
the  room.  Large  schools  will  need  separate  facilities  for 
general  science,  biology,  ]:>hysies,  and  chemistry.  The 
items  which  should  be  provided  in  a  combination  science 
room-laboratory,  used  for  all  science  classes,  are : 

a.  Thirty  tablet  arm  chairs  adapted  for  classroom  use. 

b.  Six  combination  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology  tables 
or  combination  laboratory    and    classroom  equipment 

with  seating  space  for  thirty  pupils. 

c.  Instructor's  demonstration  desk. 

d.  Window  shelf. 

e.  Balance  shelf. 

f.  Storage  cabinet  or  closet. 

g.  Physics  storage  case. 

h.  Chemistry  storage  case. 

i.  Biology  storage  case, 
j.   Key  cabinet. 

k.  Fume  hood. 

1.    Notebook  case. 

m.  Aquarium. 

n.  Germinating  bed. 

o.   Teacher's  desk. 

p.   Chart  case. 

q.   Piling  cabinet. 

r.   Teacher's  closet. 

s.   Laboratory  sinks. 

t.    Screen  projection  stand. 

u.  Cork  display  board. 

v.  Map  rack. 

w.  Work  bench  with  appropriate  tools. 

In  the  larger  secondary  schools  separate  rooms  will  be 
provided  for  general  science,  biology,  physics,  and  chem- 
istry. In  secondary  schools  not  offering  the  four  science 
courses,  a  laboratory  room  is  to  be  adapted  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  the  science  subjects  included  in  the  pro- 
gram of  studies.  In  the  junior  high  school  geography  and 
science  may  be  developed  in  one  unit. 

Special  care  should  be  utilized  in  providing  the  type  of 
laboratory  furniture  which  will  make  possible  the  required 
laboratory  and  class  work  in  the  various  science  courses. 

2.  Science  equipment. 

Minimum  laboratory  equipment  for  the  various  science 
subjects  is  outlined  in  the  Science  Monograph,  a  copy  of 
which  may  be  secured  by  addressing  the  appropriate  super- 
intendent. 
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C.    Library  4 

All  books  for  the  initial  library  should  be  selected  from  the  lists 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  or  from  such  lists  as  the 
Standard  Catalogue  for  High  School  Libraries,  published  by  the 
H.  "W.  "Wilson  Company,  958-972  University  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 


Divisions 

Dewey 
decimal 
classifi- 
cation 

Type  of  school  and  number  of  pupils 

2  yr.  H.  S. 
25  or 
less 

3  yr.  H.  S. 
or  Jr.H.S. 
50  or  less 

4yr.  H.  S. 
75  or 
less 

J.  S.  H.  S. 

150  or 
less 

General  works 

000 

At  least  one  approved  encyclopaedia  of 
recent  copyright  date  and  general  en- 
cyclopaedias. 

Periodicals 

050 

6 

8-10 

10-12 

10-12 

Reference  and  read- 
ing books  dis- 
tributed as 

■follows  •    ( H  1 

200 
Volumes 

300 
Volumes 

400 
Volumes 

750 
Volumes 

Philosophy  & 
religion 

100- 
200 

6 

9 

12 

23 

Sociology 
(civics,  sociology, 
education,  economics, 
constitutions.) 

300 

14 

21 

28 

53 

Dictionaries  & 
language 

400 

16 

24 

32 

60 

Natural  science 
Mathematics 

500 

24 

36 

48 

90 

Useful  arts 

600 

10 

15 

20 

38 

Fine  arts 

7(10 

10 

15 

20 

38 

Literature 

800 

30 

45 

60 

112 

History 

900 

20 

30 

40 

75 

Travel  and 
geography 

910 

16 

24 

32 

60 

Biography 

920 

20 

30 

40 

75 

Fiction 

34 

r,l 

68 

127 

D.  Art. 

In  the  smaller  secondary  schools  it  may  be  necessary  to  select 
furniture  which  can  be  utilized  both  for  art  and  for  general 
classroom  purposes.  A  requisite  of  every  art  room  or  combined 
art  room  and  classroom  is  sufficient  bulletin  board  space,  provision 
for  storing  materials,  sink,  and  sufficient  space  to  permit  the  use 
of  tables  adapted  for  art  work. 

Suggestions  for  equipping  the  art  room  may  be  secured  by  ad- 
dressing the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg. 


(4)  For  a  complete  statement  of  library  requirements,  see  "Standards  for  School 
Libraries,"  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

(5)  Books  selected  from  various  State  lists. 
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E.  Music. 

The  larger  secondary  schools  should  provide  a  separate  musie 
room.  The  equipment  in  such  a  room  should  provide  for  the 
following : 

1.  Furniture. 

a.  Fifty  or  more  arm  chairs. 

b.  Storage  cabinet  for  phonograph  records. 

c.  Music  storage  cabinet. 

d.  Cork  bulletin  board. 

e.  Teacher's  desk. 

f.  Teacher's  closet. 

g.  Storage  room  for  instruments. 

2.  Equipment. 

a.  Piano. 

b.  Phonograph. 

c.  Phonograph  records. 

d.  Radio. 

In  the  smaller  secondary  schools  it  may  be  necessary  to  conduct 
the  music  work  in  the  auditorium,  or  in  classrooms  which  are 
thrown  together.  In  such  cases  the  equipment  listed  for  the  music 
room  should  be  provided  and  appropriate  storage  space  located  so 
that  materials  may  be  conveniently  stored  when  not  in  use. 

The  minimum  equipment  in  music  for  every  school  includes  a 
standard  chorus  book  or  stereopticon  and  slides,  phonograph  and 
suitable  phonograph  records. 

F.  Agricultural  Shop  and  Laboratory  and  Industrial  Arts 
Shop. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  prepared  sug- 
gested layouts  and  equipment  for  various  types  of  industrial 
arts  and  vocational  courses.  Because  of  the  variability  in  situa- 
tions, each  case  must  be  treated  separately.  In  the  smaller  sec- 
ondary schools  the  shop  should  prevail  where  a  number  of  activ- 
ities may  be  carried  on.  In  rural  junior  high  schools,  rooms 
may  be  adapted  whereby  a  large  room  may  be  used  for  science, 
shop,  and  other  classroom  purposes.  The  services  of  the  Depart- 
ment are  available  in  planning  equipment  for  various  types  of 
situations.  Publications  of  the  Department  give  valuable  sug- 
gestions in  this  respect. 

G.  Home  Economics. 

1.   Equipment  for  the  clothing  laboratory. 

The  equipment  for  the  clothing  laboratory  should  consist  of: 

a.  Four  to  six  four-student  tables  (four  for  sixteen  pupils, 
six  for  twenty-four  pupils). 

b.  One  sewing  machine  for  each  four  pupils. 

e.  Fitting;  space  provided  with  a  full  length  mirror  and 
fitting  platform.  (This  space  may  be  a  corner  of  the 
clothing  laboratory  provided  with  a  curtain  or  may  be 
a  separate  room). 
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d.  Pressing  facilities — ironing  boards  and  electric  irons. 

e.  Stationary  laundry  tubs  (if  there  is  no  special  room 
provided  for  laundering.) 

f.  Chairs,  comfortable  and  suitable  for  classroom  work. 

g.  Blackboard,  bulletin  board. 

h.  Scissors,  rulers,  yardsticks,  etc. 

i.  Bookcase. 

j.  Adequate  cupboard  and  other  storage  space. 

2.  Equipment  for  the  foods  laboratory. 

The  equipment  in  a  foods  laboratory  should  consist  of : 

a.  Four  to  six  four-student  tables  (four  for  sixteen  pupils, 
five  for  twenty  pupils,  six  for  twenty-four  piipils). 

b.  Four  to  six  four-burner  family  size  stoves  with  oven  be- 
below  burners.  (A  stove  should  be  placed  at  the  end  of 
and  adjoining  each  four-student  table). 

c.  Three  sinks. 

d.  Sixteen  to  twenty-four  chairs  or  stools. 

e.  Cupboard,  storage  and  locker  space.  (This  may  be  pro- 
vided in  the  foods  laboratory  or  in  an  adjoining  room). 

f.  Refrigerator. 

g.  Blackboard  and  bulletin  board. 

h.  Large  dial  clock. 

i.  Cooking  equipment  for  sixteen  to  twenty-four  girls. 

3.  Dining  room  furniture. 

The  dining  room  should  be  approximately  the  same  size  as 
a  home  dining  room.  The  dining  room  should  be  equipped 
with : 

a.  Dining  table. 

b.  Chairs, 
e.  Buffet. 

d.  Serving  table. 

e.  Rug. 

f.  Curtains  (selected  and  made  by  pupils). 

g.  Flat  silver. 

h.  China. 

i.  Linen  (selected  and  made  by  pupils). 

4.  Equipment  for  a  unit  or  family  kitchen. 

The  unit  or  family  kitchen  should  be  approximately  the 
size  of  a  home  kitchen.  The  following  equipment  should 
be  provided  for  the  unit  kitchen : 

a.  Sink. 

b.  Cupboard. 

c.  Table. 

d.  High  stool. 

e.  Stove. 
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5.  If  one  room  is  to  serve  as  a  general  homemaking  room, 
equipment  must  be  selected  so  as  to  serve  the  functions  es- 
sential for  a  homemaking  department. 

6.  Equipment  should  be  provided  to  carry  out  the  practice 
work  incident  to  the  care  of  the  bath  room  and  bedroom. 

H.  Geography. 

1.  Furniture. 

a.  Geography  tables  and  chairs. 

b.  Teacher's  desk. 

c.  Teacher's  chair. 

d.  Display  cases. 

e.  Cupboard  for  materials. 

f.  Bookcase. 

g.  Cork  bulletin  board. 

h.  Closet  for  large  equipment. 

i.  Teacher's  closet. 

2.  Equipment. 

a.  Map  ease  with  suitable  maps. 

b.  Sink. 

c.  Projection  stand. 

d.  Stereopticon  case. 

e.  Slide  case  with  appropriate  slides. 

f.  Suitable  projectors. 

g.  Filing  cabinets. 

h.  Globe. 

i.  Museum  materials. 

In  the  small  junior  high  school  the  geography  room  must 
necessarily  be  combined  with  certain  other  rooms.  In  most 
cases  geography  and  general  science  can  be  taught  in  one  room 
adapted  for  these  subjects. 

Maps  are  required  in  all  classified  secondary  schools  for  his- 
tory, geography,  and  general  purposes.  Map  requirements  for 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  may  be  secured  by  addressing 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

I.  Office. 

1.  Furniture. 

a.  Chairs. 

b.  Typewriter  desk. 

c.  Teachers'  mail  box. 

d.  Cork  bulletin  board. 

e.  Principal's  desk. 

2.  Equipment. 

a.  Typewriter. 

b.  Duplicators. 
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c.  Piling  cabinets. 

d.  Bookcase. 

e.  Fireproof  safe  or  vault. 

A  suitable  desk  and  chair,  filing  cabinets,  duplicator,  and 
typewriter  are  required  equipment  for  all  secondary  schools. 

J.  COMMEECIAL. 

The  furniture  which  should  be  provided  for  a  commercial 
room  is  as  follows: 

1.  Typewriting  room. 

a.  Typewriter  stands.     (or  combination  typewriting  and 
general  business  desks). 

b.  Chairs. 

c.  Teacher's  desk. 

d.  Teacher's  table. 

e.  Cork  bulletin  board. 

f.  Ink  cabinets. 

g.  Cabinet  for  students'  work. 

h.  Teacher's  closet. 

2.  Bookkeeping  room. 

a.  Bookkeeping  desks. 

b.  Bookkeeping  seats. 

c.  Teacher's  desk. 

d.  Teacher's  chair. 

e.  Filing  cabinets. 

f.  Cork  bulletin  board. 

g.  Cabinet  for  filing  students'  materials. 

h.  Bookcase. 

i.  Teacher's  closet. 

3.  General  business  room. 

a.  Adding  machine. 

b.  Mimeograph. 

c.  Duplicating  machine. 

d.  Filing  cabinet. 

e.  Calculating  machine. 

f.  Bookkeeping  machine. 

g.  Cash  register. 

In  the  smaller  secondary  schools  a  single  room  must  neces- 
sarily be  developed  to  serve  for  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  and 
general  business.  In  such  cases  furniture  should  be  adapted  so 
that  it  may  be  used  for  all  purposes,  and  such  of  the  business 
machines  as  can  be  provided  secured  for  the  use  of  the  com- 
mercial department. 

K.    Cafeteria  or  Lunch  Room. 

The  furniture  provided  for  the  cafeteria  will  be  determined 
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by  local  conditions.  In  small  secondary  schools,  portable  tables 
may  be  used,  or  regular  classrooms  used  for  luncb  room  pur- 
poses. Definite  provision  for  caring  for  pupils  who  remain  at 
school  for  lunch  is  required  in  all  schools. 

L.  Auditorium. 

The  type  of  auditorium  furniture  will  depend  upon  the  plan 
used  in  constructing  the  auditorium.  If  a  combination  audi- 
torium-gymnasium is  used,  folding  chairs  with  strips  for  fasten- 
ing to  the  floor  should  be  secured.  In  such  cases  appropriate 
chair  storage  space  should  be  provided. 

The  stage  should  be  provided  with  an  appropriate  curtain,  a 
rug,  moving  picture  screen,  arm  chairs,  and  table. 

M.    Teachers'  Rest  Rooms. 

A  teachers'  rest  room  should  be  equipped  with  a  satisfactory 
table  approximately  34x60  inches,  four  wicker  rockers,  two 
wicker  chairs,  one  rug,  and  a  bookcase. 

N.    Health  Examination  Room. 

A  health  examination  room  should  be  provided  with  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Furniture. 

a.  Desk  or  table. 

b.  Couch. 

c.  Chairs. 

2.  Equipment. 

a.  Medicine  cabinet. 

b.  Blanket. 

c.  Wash  bowl  and  running  water. 

d.  Liquid  soap  in  container  and  paper  towels. 

e.  Scales  and  measuring  device. 

f.  Portable  screen. 

g.  Piling  boxes  and  cabinets. 

h.  Vision  chart,  electrically  lighted  to  provide  standard  il- 
lumination. 

i.  Waste  pail. 

j.  Some  means  of  boiling  water, 
k.  Supply  cabinet. 

0.    Gymnasium  Supplies. 

1.  Basketball  standards  2 — 6 

2.  Basketballs  2—6 

3.  Volley  balls  2—6 

4.  Volley  ball  posts  (outdoors)  1 — 4  sets 

5.  Volley  ball  nets  1—4 

6.  Tennis  nets  2 — 6  or  more 

7.  Posts  for  tennis  nets 
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8. 

Hockey  sticks. 

25 

9. 

Hockey  balls 

6 

10. 

Playground  baseballs 

6 

11. 

Playground  baseball  bats 

6 

12. 

Soccer  balls 

2—6 

13. 

Mats 

3—6  (5'x7'x2" 

14. 

Jumping  standards 

1 

15. 

Spring  Board 

1 

16. 

Climbing  ropes 

8 

17. 

Balance  beams 

8 

18. 

Weighing  scales  with  measuring  rod 

19. 

First  aid  kit 

P.    Dental  Clinic. 

The  Department  of  Health  has  prepared  suggestions  for  ma- 
terials to  be  secured  for  a  dental  clinic.  These  suggestions  may 
be  secured  by  addressing  the  State  Department  of  Health,  Har- 
risburg. 

Q.    Visual  Education  Rooms. 

A  policy  should  be  adopted  in  every  school  of  collecting  and 
filing  such  materials  for  visual  instruction  as  are  available.  For 
this  purpose  a  filing  case  should  be  provided  so  that  materials 
may  be  properly  labeled  and  systematically  filed.  Schools  are 
encouraged  also  to  procure  projection  machines  so  that  valuable 
slide  and  film  materials  may  be  secured  for  use.  School  journeys 
or  field  trips,  rich  avenues  of  instruction,  should  be  used  more 
generally.  Objects-Specimens-Models,  dramatization,  pageants, 
and  exhibits  give  concreteness  to  instruction  and  make  it  mean- 
ingful. 

For  school  use  visual  and  other  sensory  materials  are  classi- 
fied as  follows  :* 

1.  Apparatus  and  equipment. 

See  minimum  standard  equipment — (Maps,  materials,  etc.) 
for  English,  history,  science,  and  other  subjects. 

2.  Objects — Specimens — Models,  or  small  museum  collection. 

3.  Pictorial  materials  such  as  slides,  films,  flats,  etc. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  publishes  bulletins  and 
other  literature  covering  sources  and  use  of  these  aids.  Informa- 
tion concerning  projectors,  sources  of  slides  and  film,  etc.  may 
be  secured  upon  request. 

R.  Playground. 

Suggestions  for  playground  equipment  are  included  in  Bul- 
letin 30,  "Playground  Manual,"  published  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction. 


*  See  Appendix  III  for  Minimum  Standards  of  Equipment  for  Visual  and  other 
Sensory  Materials. 
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S.    Text  Books. 

All  text  books  are  required  to  be  in  good  condition  and  em- 
body progressive  tendencies  in  text  book  construction.  Ma- 
terials are  to  be  provided  for  supplementary  use  in  the  various 
classes  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  outlined  in  the  various 
courses  of  study  such  as  English,  history,  science,  etc. 

T.    General  Supplies. 

General  supplies  including  writing  materials,  notebooks,  art 
materials,  etc.,  are  to  be  supplied  for  all  schools. 

Standard  III.   Program  op  Studies  and  Plan  op  Organization. 

The  program  .of  studies  and  plan  of  organization  should  conform  to 
the  standards  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  type 
of  school  operated  and  be  approved  by  the  responsible  superintendent 
of  schools. 

A.    Type  op  Organization. 
1.  Adaptability. 

As  rapidly  as  possible  school  districts  should  be  encour- 
aged to  reorganize  on  the  junior  or  junior-senior  high  school 
basis.  Reorganization  is  going  forwai'd  very  rapidly  in  the 
large  districts  and  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  have  been 
reorganized  in  the  smaller  districts  to  indicate  the  values 
which  can  be  secured  by  organizing  these  districts  as  three 
or  four  year  junior  high  schools,  or  as  six  year  junior-senior 
high  schools.  Whefrever  possible  a  sufficient  number  of 
pupils  should  be  brought  together  to  make  possible  differen- 
tiation in  the  program  of  studies. 

In  the  administration  of  a  reorganized  system  of  educa- 
tion the  development  of  local  junior  high  schools  offering 
the  work  of  grades  7-8-9  or  7-8-9-10  will  serve  much  more 
effectively  than  the  present  plan  of  two  and  three  year  high 
schools.  In  this  way  the  gradual  elimination  of  all  two  and 
three  year  high  schools  will  be  effected.  Pupils  who  have  com- 
pleted the  work  of  the  local  junior  high  school  can  then  go  to 
a  central  secondary  school  to  complete  their  work ;  here,  dif- 
ferentiated courses  can  be  offered.  Such  a  program  should 
be  developed  on  a  county-wide  basis  so  that  the  advantage  of 
part-time  or  itinerant  teachers  may  be  secured.  If  a  num- 
ber of  districts  can  combine  in  the  employment  of  teachers 
of  home  economics,  shops,  agriculture,  music,  art,  health, 
and  physical  education,  many  economies  will  be  effected 
and  a  much  more  satisfactory  program  developed. 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  establish  complete  secondary 
schools  with  a  relatively  small  pupil  enrolment,  the  six  year 
high  school  will  provide  a  much  more  desirable  secondary 
school  unit  than  the  present  four  year  high  school.  When 
the  six  year  school  is  organized  it  will  bring  together  a 
larger  student  body  thus  making  possible  more  complete 
departmentalization  and  providing  an  opportunity  to  de- 
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velop  the  work  in  fine  and  practical  arts  on  a  more  complete 
basis. 

Articulation — elementary  schools. 

One  of  the  requirements  for  the  classification  of  a  junior 
high  school  is  that  the  work  of  grades  7-8-9  be  articulated 
into  a  progressively  developed  secondary  school  course  for 
these  years.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  are  fast  becoming  a  part  of  the  secondary  school,  it 
is  suggested  that  reorganization  of  courses  of  study  should 
not  be  deferred  until  it  is  possible  to  bring  about  complete 
administrative  reorganization.  The  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  should  be  considered  a  definite  part  of  the  secondary 
school  course,  and,  in  so  far  as  possible,  be  treated  as  sec- 
ondary school  grades  in  the  organization  and  administration 
of  the  school  program.  This  is  particularly  essential  in  cases 
where  courses  of  study  are  being  reorganized.  In  many 
counties  the  articulation  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
has  become  a  serious  matter  in  that  there  has  been  little 
understanding  as  to  the  requirements  for  satisfactory  high 
school  work.  School  officials  should  be  encouraged  to  make 
careful  studies  of  the  problem  of  articulation,  so  that  pupils 
coming  from  the  elementary  schools  of  one  district  to  the 
high  schools  of  another  may  not  be  handicapped  in  continu- 
ing their  school  work.  Likewise,  it  should  be  a  part  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  high  school  principal  to  make  such 
adjustments  as  are  possible  for  pupils  coming  to  the  high 
school  from  non-high  school  districts.  A  complete  record 
of  all  information  available  concerning  work  of  the  pupil 
in  the  elementary  school  should  be  transmitted  to  the  high 
school.  These  data  include  information  concerning  standard- 
ized tests,  personnel  data,  health  data,  and  achievement  re- 
cords. It  is  essential  that  the  elementary  schools  from  which 
classified  high  schools  receive  pupils,  provide  conditions 
which  make  possible  proper  preparation  for  advanced  work. 
In  evaluating  schools  for  classification  purposes,  the  follow- 
ing questions  relative  to  elementary  organization  are  con- 
sidered : 

a.  Teachers.  Are  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  from 
which  pupils  come  properly  prepared  and  certified? 

b.  Organization.  Are  the  elementary  schools  organized  and 
classified  so  as  to  make  an  effective  educational  program 
possible  ? 

c.  Equipment  and  supplies.  Is  the  equipment  and  supplies 
in  these  schools  such  as  to  make  a  satisfactory  instruc- 
tional program  possible? 

d.  Building.   Are  the  elementary  school  buildings  adequate  ? 

e.  Pupil  load.  Is  the  pupil  load  of  elementary  school 
teachers  satisfactory  ? 

f.  Efficiency.  Is  the  efficiency  of  the  elementary  school 
such  that  pupils  come  properly  prepared  for  high  school 
work  ? 
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g.  Are  appropriate  personnel  and  achievement  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  high  school  from  the  elementary  school? 

B.    Program  of  Studies. 

1.  Adaptability  to  pupil  needs. 

In  setting  up  a  program  of  studies  it  is  helpful  to  consider 
the  seven  cardinal  principles  with  reference  to  the  adapta- 
bility of  the  program  to  pupil  needs.  In  organizing  subjects 
in  the  program  of  studies,  nothing  should  be  included  which 
does  not  contribute  definitely  to  the  objectives  and  aims 
which  have  been  determined  upon. 

The  seven  cardinal  principles  as  outlined  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Reorganization  6  are  as  follows : 

(a)  Health. 

(b)  Command  and  fundamental  processes. 

(c)  Worthy  home  membership. 

(d)  Vocation. 

(e)  Citizenship. 

(f)  Worthy  use  of  leisure. 

(g)  Character. 

To  these  seven  principles  has  been  added  an  eighth,  that 
of  "  World-Mindedness"  which,  because  of  the  growing  in- 
terpendence  of  nations,  is  taking  on  added  importance  each 
year. 

2.  Adequacy. 

The  adequacy  of  the  program  of  studies  is  determined  by 
the  type  of  community  in  which  the  school  is  located,  by 
the  probable  future  educational  and  vocational  career  of 
the  boys  and  girls  attending  the  school,  and  by  the  resources 
of  the  community. 

As  rapidly  as  possible  districts  are  urged  to  include  as  a 
part  of  their  program  of  studies  more  complete  courses  in 
music,  art,  practical  arts,  and  vocational  courses.  On  pages 
30  to  49  will  be  found  a  suggested  program  of  studies  cov- 
ering the  six  years  of  secondary  school  work. 


Secondary  School  Program  of  Studies,  Grades  7-8-9  of  Junior  High  School 
or  Grade  9  of  School  Organized  on  8-4  Basis. 


Per  (1) 

Per  (1) 

Per  (1) 

7th  Year 

a  week 

8  th  Year 

a  week 

9th  Year  (27)     a  week 

English  (5) 

5 

English  (5) 

5 

English 

4 

Mathemtics 

5 

Mathematics 

4 

Mathematics 

4 

Social  Studies  (8) 

4 

Social  studies  (8) 

4 

Social  studies  (8) 

4 

Geography  &  science 

5 

Geography  &  science 

:; 

General  science 

4 

Health  (3) 

3 

Health  (3) 

3 

Health  (3) 

2 

Practical  arts 

2 

Practical  arts 

2 

Practical  arts 

2 

Home  ec  (G)  (18) 

Home  ec  (G)  (18) 

Home  ec  (G)  (18) 

Shop  (B)  (15) 

Shop  (B)  (15) 

Shop  (B)  (15) 

(6)  Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Education;  U.  S.  Department  of  Interior; 
Bureau  of  Education  ;  Bulletin  No.  35,  1918. 
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Secondary  School  Program  of  Studies,  Grades  7-8-9  of  Junior  High  School 
or  Grade  9  of  School  Organized  on  8-4  Basis. 


irer  (i) 

Per  (1) 

Jrer  ^  J.  t 

/  in.  ±  edr 

O    TIT  /~\  f\  IT 

8th  Year            a  week      9th  Year  (27) 

O    TXT     /1 1  • 

Fine  arts 

2 

Pine  arts  2 

Fine  arts 

2 

Art  1 

Art  1 

Art  1 

Music  1  (9) 

Music  1  (9) 

Music  1  (9) 

Activities 

3 

Activities  3 

Activities 

3 

Auditorium 

Auditorium 

Auditorium 

Homeroom 

Homeroom 

Homeroom 

Clubs 

Clubs 

Clubs 

Guidance  (4) 

l 

Guidance  (4)  1 

Guidance  (4) 

1 

FIRST  SEMESTER  3 

ELECTIVE  (2) 

4 

Jr  bus  tr  (6) 

Select  1 

ELECTIVE  3 

Latin 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

French 

Select  1 

Jr.  bus  tr  (6) 

Prac  arts 

Jr  bus  tr  (6) 

Home  ec  (G) 

Language  (7) 

Shop  (B)  (15) 

Prac    arts  (15) 

Fine  arts 

Music 
Art 


Secondary  School  Program  of  Studies,  Grades  10-11-12  of  the  Senior  High 
School  or  of  a  School  Organized  on  the  8-4  Basis: 


Per  (1) 

Per (1) 

Per  (1) 

10th  Year 

a  week 

11th  Year 

a  week 

12th  Year 

a  week 

REQUIRED  SUBJECTS  (13) 


English 

4-5 

English 

4-5 

English  (12) 

4-5 

World  history 

4-5 

American  history 

Health  (3) 

(11) 

4-5 

Prob  of  dem  (11) 

4-5 

Activities 

3 

Health  (3) 

3 

Health  (3) 

3 

Auditorium 

3 

Activities 

3 

Activities 

3 

Homeroom 

Auditorium 

Auditorium 

Clubs 

Homeroom 

Homeroom 

Music  (9) 

1 

Clubs 

Clubs 

Music  (9) 

1 

Music  (9) 

1 

ELECTIVE  SUBJECTS  ( 

2) 

Academic  Group 

(14) 

Biology  (10) 

5-6 

Physics 

5-6 

Chemistry  (10) 

5-6 

Plane  geometry 

4-5 

Alg.  y2  S.  Gcom  y2 

4-5 

Trig  y2  adv  math  % 

4-5 

Spanish 

4-5 

Spanish 

4-5 

Spanish 

4-5 

Latin 

4-5 

Latin 

4-5 

Latin 

4-5 

German 

4-5 

German 

4-5 

German 

4-5 

French 

4-5 

French 

4-5 

French 

4-5 

Commercial  Group 

(24) 

Typewriting  %-l 

Shorthand  (28) 

4-5 

Shorthand  (28) 

4-5 

(26) 

4-5 

Typewriting  %-l 

Typewriting  %-l  (26) 

4-5 

(26) 

4-5 

Bookkeeping 

5-6 

Bookkeeping 

5-6 

Bookkeeping  %-l 

5-6 

Retail  selling  (25) 

15 

Com  &  ec  geog 

4-5 

Retail  selling  (25) 

15 

Store  practice  (25) 

5 

Com  math  % 

4-5 

Store  practice  (25) 

5 

Bus  org  &  adm  %-l 

4-5 

Business  practice 

5 

Bus  economics  %-l 

4-5 

Office  practice  %-l 

5-6 

Com  math  % 

4-5 

Bus  law  % 

4-5 
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Secondary  School  Program  or  Studies,  Grades  10-11-12  of  the  Senior  High 
School  or  of  a  School  Organized  on  the  8-4  Basis: 


Per  (1) 

Per  (1) 

Per  (1) 

10th  Year 

a  week 

11th  Tear 

a  week 

12th  Tear 

a  week 

Salesmanship  & 

advertising:  ^-l  4-5 

Business  Eng  %-l  4-5 
Transportation 

(30)  4-5 


Practical  Arts  Group 

Ind.  arts  (16) 

Ind.  arts  (16) 

Ind.  arts  (16) 

Mech.  draw  (17) 

Mech.  draw  (17) 

Mech.  draw  (17) 

Homemaking  (18) 

Homemaking  (18) 

Homemaking  (18) 

Fine  Arts  Group 

Music  (19) 

Music  (19) 

Music  (19) 

Art  (20) 

Art  (20) 

Art  (20) 

Vocational  Group 

Agriculture  (21) 

Agriculture  (21) 

Agriculture  (21) 

Homemaking  (22) 

Homemaking  (22) 

Homemaking  (22) 

Industrial  (23) 

Industrial  (23) 

Industrial  (23) 

Notes  on 

Secondary  School  Program  of  Studies 

(1)  Sixty  minute  periods.  If  forty-five  minute  period  is  used,  adjust  number 
of  periods  weekly  to  meet  Carnegie  unit  requirements. 

(2)  Elective  subjects  offered  to  be  selected  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  attending 
school.  These  electives  should  be  organized  into  curriculums,  or  groups  so 
that  the  pupil,  the  parent,  and  the  school  may  be  advised  concerning  re- 
quirements to  be  met. 

(3)  Approved  general  hygiene,  physical  education,  and  health  service  program 
required  in  all  schools. 

(4)  Suggestions  for  each  year  of  the  guidance  program  may  be  secured  by  ad- 
dressing the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

(5)  English  in  grades  7  and  8  includes  also  penmanship  and  spelling.  Required 
library  lessons  may  also  be  carried  out  in  connection  with  the  English  pro- 
gram throughout  the  secondary  school  years. 

(6)  Work  in  junior  business  training  should  also  include  business  writing, 
arithmetic,  et  cetera.  The  first  semester's  work  in  the  eighth  year  should 
be  made  a  constant. 

(7)  The  language  program  in  grade  8  should  be  of  an  exploratory  nature. 

(8)  The  following  program  of  social  studies  is  suggested  for  the  junior  high 
school:  Grade  7  elementary  world  history,  Grade  8  United  States  history, 
Grade  9  general  civics. 

(9)  For  programs  of  junior  high  school  music  and  chorus  singing  in  senior  high 
school,  see  Bulletin  No.  44,  "Course  of  Study  in  Music,"  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction. 

(10)  One  unit  of  science  in  addition  to  general  science  should  be  required  of  all 
pupils.    The  Department  recommends  that  biology  be  made  a  constant. 

(11)  Either  Problems  of  Democracy  or  American  history  required  of  all  pupils. 
The  Department  recommends  that  social  studies  be  made  a  constaTit 
throughout  the  course. 

(12)  In  certain  curriculums,  another  subject  may  be  submitted  for  twelfth  year 
English  if  the  program  of  the  pupil  requires  it.  The  Department  recom- 
mends, however,  that  English  be  required  throughout  the  secondary  school 
period  with  at  least  one-half  unit  for  all  pupils  in  grade  twelve.  In  the 
smaller  high  schools  no  attempt  should  bei  made  to  offer  separate  courses  in 
business  English.  In  the  larger  schools,  business  English  may  be  offered 
for  one-half  year  or  a  full  year  in  Grade  twelve.    In  schools  having  a  com- 
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mercial  curriculum  but  not  offering  business  English,  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  correlate  the  work  of  the  English  classes  with  the  work  of  the 
commercial  course  of  study. 

Required  Group :    This  group  required  of  all  pupils  in  all  curriculums. 

Academic  Group :  Select  two  or  three  electives  to  make  academic  curriculum 
or  select  electives  from  this  group  and  other  groups  to  make  general  cur- 
riculum, adjusted  to  an  individual's  needs. 

Industrial  Arts.  It  is  recommended  that  the  industrial  arts  program  for  the 
junior  high  school  be  organized  on  the  general  shop  basis  including  such 
units  as  woodworking,  mechanical  drawing,  sheet  metal  work,  electricity,  etc. 
Emphasis  may  be  placed  on  agriculture  in  rural  communities. 

An  industrial  arts  program  offered  in  the  senior  high  school  is  usually  given 
only  in  schools  where  pupils  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  the  junior  high 
school  industrial  arts. 

Mechanical  drawing  in  the  senior  high  school  would  usually  be  given  in 
conjunction  with  the  vocational  program. 

The  general  home  economies  program  should  be  organized  so  that  the  junior 
high  school  pupils  will  have  a  comprehensive  course.  Electives  in  general 
home  making  may  be  offered  in  the  senior  high  school  in  accordazice  with 
the  needs  of  the  community  and  the  facilities  available.  See  Bulletin  9a, 
1928,  for  suggested  curriculums  for  both  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

Music:  See  Bulletin  44  for  curriculum  in  applied  music  to  include  elemen- 
tary theory  and  practice,  advanced  sightsinging  and  dictation,  history  and 
appreciation,  harmony,  chorus,  orchestra  and  piano. 

Art :  See  Bulletin  41  for  suggestions  relative  to  advanced  drawing,  paint- 
ing, advertising  art,  decoration,  costume  design,  crafts,  applied  design, 
elementary  architecture. 

Vocational  Agriculture:  See  Bulletin  No.  8  for  outline  of  curriculum  in  vo- 
cational agriculture. 

Vocational  Home  Making :  See  Bulletin  9ai  for  vocational  home  making 
curriculum.  Home  making  courses  may  be  organized  under  either  the  Smith- 
Hughes  plan  which  requires  a  half  day  for  home  making  and  related  work, 
or  the  George-Reed  plan  which  requires  90  minutes  daily  for  home  economics 
and  related  work. 

(23)  See  publications  for  Vocational  Bureau  for  unit  trade  and  cooperative 
curriculums.  Type  units  which  may  be  included  in  the  vocational  program 
are  as  follows :  Automotive,  drawing  (architecture,  blue  print  reading, 
machine  design,  mechanical),  electrical  construction,  forging,  foundry  prac- 
tice, general  metal,  machine  shop,  pattern  making,  plumbing  and  pipe 
work,  printing,  sheet  metal,  shoe  repair,  tailoring,  wood  work  (cabinet  mak- 
ing, carpentry). 

(24)  Commercial  Group:  The  commercial  course  may  be  divided  into  three  dis- 
tinct sections:  (a)  Secretarial  and  stenographic,  (b)  bookkeeping  and 
management,  and  (c)  retail  selling. 

In  developing  the  commercial  curriculum,  it  may  be  necessary  to  place 
subjects  in  grades  other  than  that  in  which  they  are  found  in  the  type  pro- 
gram. As  an  example  of  this  commercial  and  economic  geography  may  be 
carried  either  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  years.  Certain  subjects  in  grades 
eleven  and  twelve  may  also  be  interchanged. 

In  developing  the  commercial  curriculum,  the  vocational  opportunities  in 
the  communities,  the  facilities  available,  and  the  vocational  objectives  of 
the  pupils  in  the  school  should  be  given  careful  consideration.  The  follow- 
ing type  of  offering  may  be  suggested  for  small  communities: 

(25)  Where  the  retail  selling  and  store  practice  course  is  given,  it  should  be 
carried  out  on  a  cooperative  basis.  The  retail  selling  course  constitutes 
the  theory  work,  and  the  store  practice  actual  sales  experience,  under  the 
direction  of  a  teacher.  This  course  can  only  be  offered  in  the  larger 
centers.  Where  it  is  desired  to  give  some  work  in  salesmanship  without 
offering  a  curriculum,  this  may  be  done  in  a  course  which  is  given  for 
one-half  to  one  full  year,  usually  in  grade  twelve.  Where  the  salesmanship 
course  is  given,  it  may  also  be  combined  with  work  in  advertising. 
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(26)  Where  a  course  such  as  typewriting  is  given  full  credit,  it  should  be  on  a 
laobratory  basis  with  a  time  allocation  comparable  to  that  given  any  other 
laboratory  subject.  It  is  advisable  in  typewriting  to  set  up  minimum 
standards  for  credit  in  terms  of  speed  and  accuracy. 

(27)  Where  grade  9  is  part  of  an  8-4  organization,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
some  modifications  in  the  program  (i.  e.,  time  allotment  in  general  science 
increased,  due  to  the  fact  that  pupils  have  not  had  science  in  grade  8; 
Health  education  materials  adapted,  etc.). 

(28)  In  general  it  is  recommended  that  shorthand  be  given  in  grades  11  and  12. 
Where  pupils  do  part  time  work  in  grade  12,  spending  part  of  their  time 
in  an  office,  it  will  be  desirable  to  give  the  first  course  in  shorthand  in 
grade  10. 

(29)  Transportation  can  only  be  offered  in  the  large  centers  where  there  are 
sufficient  pupils  interested  in  the  subject  to  make  it  profitable. 


C.    Courses  op  Study. 

Doctor  Briggs  (7)  suggests  the  following  principles  to  govern 
curriculum  and  courses  of  study : 

1.  Subject  matter  should  have  some  positive  justification. 

2.  Subject  matter  should  be  selected  and  arranged  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  four  outstanding  contributions  of  modern 
educational  theory.  (These  are  recognized  as  the  following)  : 

a.  General  transfer  is  not  automatic  and  inevitable. 

b.  There  is  no  general  desirable  "discipline"  from  what 
is  merely  difficult  or  distasteful. 

c.  Adaptation  must  be  made  to  individual  differences  of 
all  kinds. 

d.  Social  education  is  of  increased  importance. 

3.  Subject  matter  should  be  so  selected  and  presented  as  to: 

a.  Explore  the  interests,  aptitudes,  and  capacities  of  pupils 
by  means  of  worth-while  material. 

b.  Reveal  to  them  by  material  otherwise  justifiable  the 
possibilities  in  the  higher  phases  of  activities  of  many 
kinds. 

c.  To  be  of  maximum  good  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
pursued. 

4.  Education  must  be  considered  an  investment  by  the  State 
to  preserve  and  promote  its  own  best  interests. 

5.  (The  selection  of  subject-matter  demands  for  education  a 
directive  Golden  Rule,  which  will  guide  but  not  restrict. 
The  following  is  proposed:)  The  first  duty  of  the  school 
is  to  teach  pupils  to  do  better  the  desirable  things  that 
they  will  do  anyway.  Another  duty  is  to  reveal  higher 
activities  and  make  them  both  desired  and  to  an  extent 
possible. 

a.  In  applying  these  principles  it  is  helpful  to  consider 
the  seven  objectives  proposed  in  the  Cardinal  Principles 
of  Secondary  Education. 


(7)  State  of  Missouri,  Department  of  Education,  Courses  of  Study  in  Junior  and 
Senior  High  Schools,  Bulletin  No.  1,  1925. 
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b.  It  is  helpful  also  to  consider  what  the  school  should 
teach  if  there  were  no  restrictions  of  tradition,  external 
requirements,  equipment  or  teachers. 

c.  It  is  held  that  most  advancement  can  at  present  be  made 
without  destroying  the  usual  subject  departments,  e.  g., 
English,  mathematics,  etc.,  in  secondary  schools. 

6.  Each  course  should  be  so  made  that  any  normally  intelligent 
and  industrious  pupil  can  pass. 

7.  Courses  of  study  should  have  two  other  characteristics: 

a.  They  should  be  devised  as  to  secure  desirable  integra- 
tion of  pupils  (by  common  information,  ideals,  atti-  • 
tudes,  and  prejudices)  in  a  democracy. 

b.  They  should  provide  for  an  increasing  amount  of  dif- 
ferentiation and  specialization,  according  to  the  needs 
of  individual  pupils,  cities,  and  even  schools. 

8.  Courses  of  study  as  well  as  curricula  should  be  the  result 
of  continuous  cooperative  effort  of  teachers  and  adminis- 
trative officers. 

9.  Courses  of  study  should  always  be  considered  tentative  and 
should  be  modified  whenever  good  reasons  appear.  Pro- 
posed modification  should  be  soundly  based  on  such  theses 
as  those  presented  in  his  syllabus. 

10.  Suggested  form  for  syllabus. 

a.  Aims. 

b.  Application  of  theses. 

c.  Methods. 

d.  Core  materials. 

e.  Optional  material. 

f.  Supplementary  materials. 

g.  Standards  of  attainment. 

h.  Bibliography. 

Every  classified  secondary  school  is  required  to  maintain 
satisfactory  courses  of  study  in  each  of  the  subjects  of- 
fered. These  courses  should  be  available  in  appropriate 
form  and  modified  from  year  to  year  in  accordance  with 
the  experience  of  the  teachers  in  charge  of  the  subjects 
and  the  experience  gained  through  study  of  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  pupils  by  the  administrative  officers.  The  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  prepares,  with  the  cooper- 
ation of  representative  teachers  and  administrators,  sug- 
gested courses  of  study  in  the  various  subject  fields.  These 
courses  may  be  secured  by  applying  to  the  appropriate 
superintendent  of  schools. 

Teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents  are  urged  to 
make  such  adaptations  in  these  courses  as  are  necessary 
to  meet  local  conditions.  Likewise  experimentation  in  cur- 
riculum construction  and  adaptation  should  be  encouraged. 
The  following  criteria  are  suggested  for  evaluating  courses 
of  study: 
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11.  Suggested  criteria  for  evaluating  courses  of  study. 

a.  Are  basic  educational  objectives  definitely  recognized  in 
formulation  of  the  course? 

(1)  General  objectives. 

(a)  Knowledge,  and  information. 

(b)  Habits  and  skills. 

(c)  Attitudes,  ideals,  appreciations. 

(2)  Has  scientific  data  been  used  in  formulating  ob- 
jectives ? 

(3)  Are  objectives  consistently  recognized? 

(4)  Does  course  provide  for  exploration  of  individual 
interests  ? 

b.  Organization  of  subject  matter. 

(1)  Is  subject  matter  well  selected? 

(2)  What  principles  of  selection  are  referred  to? 

(3)  What  are  the  points  of  major  emphasis? 

(4)  How  is  material  developed? 

(a)  Projects. 

(b)  Correlation. 

(c)  Topical. 

(d)  Text-book. 

(e)  Unit  plan. 

(f)  Other  plans. 

(5)  Does  course  suggest  techniques  to  be  used? 

(6)  Does  course  provide  for  the  use  of  maps,  laboratory 
apparatus,  and  visual  education  materials? 

(7)  What  use  is  made  of  supplementary  materials? 

(8)  What  use  is  made  of  experiments  in  theory  and 
method  in  developing  courses? 

(9)  Does  the  course  provide  suggestions  for  diagnostic 
work  and  remedial  teaching? 

(10)  Is  material  valuable  to  extent  pursued? 

(11)  What  provision  is  made  for  stimulating  proper 
study  and  work  habits? 

(12)  Are  standards  included  for  checking  the  results  of 
,  teaching? 

(13)  Is  material  well  graded? 

(14)  What  use  is  made  of  scientific  studies  in  the  selec- 
tion and  organization  of  subject  matter? 

c.  Adaptation  to  individual  differences. 

(1)  Are  previous  experiences  of  pupils  utilized? 

(2)  Does  course  provide  for  the  recognition  of  indi- 
vidual interests,  capacities,  and  abilities? 

(3)  Are  relative  values  recognized? 

(4)  Is  course  planned  so  that  a  normally  industrious 
pupil  can  pass? 
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(5)  Are  techniques  used  which  will  provide  types  of 
activity  to  meet  individual  needs? 

(6)  What  scientific  studies  are  referred  to  in  suggest- 
ing adaptations?  , 

d.  Form  of  course  of  study  and  teachers'  plan  of  use. 

(1)  What  is  the  mechanical  make-up  of  the  course  used? 

(2)  Is  provision  made  for  continuous  revision  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  cooperative  effort  of  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrative officers? 

(3)  Is  course  flexible? 

(4)  What  provisions  are  made  for  correlation  with 

other  subjects? 

Courses  of  study  and  curricula  must  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  the 
contribution  which  they  make  in  realizing  the  objectives  set  up 
for  the  school.  The  following  special  functions  are  suggested  for  the 
secondary  school : 

Social  Integration. 

To  provide  the  experiences  needed  for  developing  the  common 
knowledges,  attitudes,  appreciations,  and  abilities  necessary  for 
effective  participation  in  the  social,  economic,  and  political  life  of 
society. 

Satisfaction  of  Immediate  Needs. 

To  contribute  to  the  present  life  of  the  pupil  by  giving  due 
consideration  to  important  immediate  needs  and  interests,  and  pro- 
viding in  so  far  as  possible,  for  their  satisfaction. 

Exploration  of  Interest,  Aptitudes,  and  Capacities. 

To  explore  the  interest,  aptitudes,  and  capacities  of  pupils,  on 
increasingly  higher  levels  and  to  guide  pupils  into  a  succession  of 
interests  and  pursuits  which  are  to  be  followed  both  in  the  school 
and  independent  of  teachers  and  the  school.  In  addition  to  being 
satisfying  such  activities  should  also  be  socially  valuable. 
Differentiation. 

To  provide  adapted  and  differentiating  education  giving  at 
least  initial  opportunity  for  vocational  choice  along  lines  which 
appear  most  profitable  to  the  individual  and  to  the  state.  In 
small  schools,  where  differentiated  curriculums  are  not  possible, 
the  school  should  be  organized  to  keep  alive  and  stimulate  in- 
terests which  may  later  find  an  outlet  in  training  elsewhere. 

Methods  of  Thinking. 

To  develop  capacities  for  intellectual  life,  utilizing  methods 
which  encourage  reflective  thinking. 

Guidance. 

To  make  definite  knowledge  of  the  individual  pupils  the  basis 
for  determining  programs  and  procedures,  and  also  the  basis  for 
individual  advisement  and  guidance.  The  guidance  program 
should  also  seek  to  open  up  to  the  pupil  opportunities  and  interests 
which  lie  ahead ;  and  to  mobilize  the  emotionalized  attitudes  of 
pupils  around  the  interests,  vocational  and  educational  careers, 
which  are  feasible  and  attainable. 
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Individual  Differences. 

To  organize  the  school  program  on  a  basis  which  recognizes 
different  levels  of  ability,  and  varying  rates  of  learning;  and  to 
adapt  courses  of  study  to  meet  the  needs  of  individuals  and  groups. 
Continuity. 

To  provide  for  the  continuity  of  the  educational  process  by 
organizing  the  curriculums  of  individual  pupils  and  groups  of 
pupils  around  dominant  interests  and  probable  educational  and 
vocational  careers. 
Articulation. 

To  provide  for  the  articulation  of  the  secondary  school  period 
with  both  the  elementary  school  and  the  high  school,  so  that  pupils 
may  go  gradually  and  naturally  from  one  unit  to  another.  This 
involves  the  cooperation  of  both  the  lower  and  the  higher  schools. 

12.  Minimum  requirements  in  music. 

a.  Instruction  by  properly  certified  music  teachers  is  re- 
quired. One  or  more  teachers  of  music  should  be  em- 
ployed for  each  500-600  pupils  enrolled  in  the  secondary 
school.  Where  the  enrollment  in  any  school  is  not  large 
enough  to  justify  the  employment  of  a  full-time  teacher 
of  music,  two  or  more  districts  may  join  in  employing 
a  music  teacher. 

b.  The  minimum  music  program  should  include:  (8) 

(1)  Organized  group  singing  and  music  appreciation. 
Not  less  than  one  full  period  each  week,  under  the 
supervision  of  a  properly  qualified  music  teacher. 
Unison,  two-part,  three-part,  and  four-part  songs 
should  be  included  in  the  material  used.  The  re- 
quired program  should  also  include  music  apprecia- 
tion. A  phonograph  with  suitable  records,  suitable 
magazines,  and  library  equipment  should  be  pro- 
vided to  carry  out  this  part  of  the  program. 

(2)  Glee  Club.  A  glee  club  provides  an  opportunity 
for  additional  music  work  for  those  who  elect  it. 

(3)  Orchestra  and  Band.  Where  the  enrollment  in  an 
individual  school  is  not  such  as  to  provide  material 
for  a  band  or  orchestra,  it  is  often  possible  to 
organize  on  a  community  basis,  using  both  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  pupils. 

c.  Elective  courses  in  music. 

In  the  larger  schools,  elective  courses  in  music  should 
be  offered.  The  nature  of  such  courses  will  vary  with 
the  type  of  school. 

d.  Credit  for  courses  pursued  outside  of  school. 

A  suggested  plan  of  high  school  credits  for  applied 
or  outside  music  study  is  described  in  Bulletin  No.  44, 
"Course  of  Study  in  Music,"  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 


(8)  For  complete  outline  of  music  courses,  see  Bulletin  No.  44,  "Course  of  Study- 
in  Music,"  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Minimum  requirements  in  health  and  physical  education. 

A  well-rounded  health  and  physical  education  program 
including  health  instruction,  physical  education,  and  health 
care  is  a  part  of  the  required  program  of  every  classified 
secondary  school.  The  minimum  program  and  standards 
for  health  and  physical  education  are  as  follows: 
a.  Health  Instruction. 

(1)  Time  Allotment. 

(a)  Extensive  plan:  one  period  a  week  per  pupil 
throughout  the  secondary  school  course,  or 

(b)  Concentrated  plan:  A  minimum  of  three 
periods  a  week  in  the  entrance  year  to  senior 
high  school,  or  the  ninth  year  of  the  junior 
high  school  in  addition  to  one  period  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  years. 

(2)  Organization. 

(a)  Properly  graded  classes.  The  plan  of  alterna- 
tion or  cycle  is  satisfactory. 

(b)  The  number  of  pupils  not  to  exceed  thirty- 
five  in  any  class. 

(c)  A  definite  plan  for  correlating  health  educa- 
tion with  other  subjects. 

(3)  Teacher. 

Instruction  by  properly  certified  health  and 
physical  education  teacher.  At  least  one  full-time 
teacher  of  health  and  physical  education  should  be 
employed  for  each  300  pupils  enrolled  in  the  sec- 
ondary school.  Where  the  enrolment  in  any  school 
is  not  large  enough  to  justify  the  employment  of  a 
full-time  teacher  of  health  and  physical  education, 
two  or  more  districts  may  join  in  employing  such 
a  teacher  or  supervisor.  During  the  period  of  ad- 
justment the  health  and  physical  education  may  be 
carried  out  on  a  modified  basis  in  accordance  with 
a  program  agreed  upon  with  the  division  of  Health 
and  Physical  Education  of  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

(4)  Health  Safeguards. 

(a)  Follow-up  after  health  examination. 

(b)  Periodic  weighing  and  measuring  with  follow- 
up. 

(c)  Building  closed  to  commuting  pupils  during 
clement  weather  after  an  adequate  luncheon 
period,  if  not  less  than  thirty  minutes. 

(d)  A  change  of  clothing  required  for  physical 
education  and  shower  baths  for  all  pupils  fol- 
lowing the  activities  program. 

(e)  Rest  periods  for  those  who  need  them. 
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Physical  Education. 

(1)  Gymnasium  and  Playground  Activities. 

(a)  Time  Allotment. 

Schools  equipped  with  a  gymnasium  or  out- 
door facilities  for  fall  and  spring  should  pro- 
vide two  full  periods  per  week  for  each  pupil 
throughout  the  secondary  school  course,  or 

Schools  with  limited  facilities  should  ar- 
range to  provide  for  the  equivalent  of  two 
periods  as  follows :  two  five  minute  periods 
daily  for  relief  activities,  or  an  equivalent 
plan;  and  one  full  period  or  its  equivalent 
should  be  devoted  to  outdoor  games  and  other 
activities.  During  inclement  weather  the  latter 
period  may  be  used  for  the  teaching  of  new 
material  for  relief  activities,  marching, 
rhythms,  posture,  certain  game  fundamentals, 
etc. 

(b)  Facilities  and  Equipment. 

Indoors  :  Gymnasium  with  shower  and  locker 
facilities,  play  room,  classroom  with  movable 
seats  or  large  corridor. 

Outdoor :  Playground  or  athletic  field,  pref- 
erably adjacent  to  the  building. 
Adequate  game  supplies. 

(c)  Organization  of  Program. 

See  publications  of  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  for  details  relative  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

(2)  Athletics. 

All  atheltics,  both  inter-school  and  intra-mural, 
shall  be  administered  with  its  first  interest  the 
health  of  the  child  participating.  A  careful  and 
thorough  medical  examination  shall  be  given  prior 
to  the  opening  of  each  sport  season.  This  shall 
apply  also  to  intra-mural  activities.  In  basketball 
for  girls,  one  game  a  week  should  be  the  maximum, 
with  two  practice  periods  where  each  contestant 
shall  not  participate  for  a  longer  period  than  that 
required  for  a  full  game.  Athletics  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  physical  education  program  and  all 
coaches  should  be  teachers,  employed  full  time  as 
such,  giving  a  minor  part  of  their  teaching  time 
to  the  athletic  program,  both  inter-school  and  intra- 
mural. It  is  recommended  that  all  coaches  and  of- 
ficials for  girls'  athletics  shall  be  women.  One  game 
only  of  basketball  a  week  for  boys  is  strongly  recom- 
mended and  participation  in  after  season  games 
should  be  discouraged. 

In  some  situations,  the  program  of  health  and 
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physical  education  can  best  be  installed  on  a  pro- 
gressive basis,  extending  the  work  each  year.  In 
such  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  definitely 
worked  out  program,  approved  by  the  division  of 
Health  and  Physical  Education. 

14.  Minimum  program  in  art. 

a.  Teacher  Requirements. 

Instruction  by  properly  certified  art  teacher  is  re- 
quired. One  or  more  full-time  teachers  of  art  should 
be  employed  for  each  500-600  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
secondary  school.  Where  the  enrolment  in  any  school 
is  not  large  enough  to  justify  the  employment  of  a 
full-time  teacher  of  art,  two  or  more  districts  may  join 
in  employing  such  a  teacher  or  supervisor. 

b.  Content. 

The  well  balanced  art  course  should  provide  for : 

(1)  The  graphic  experience:  representative  drawing, 
illustrative  and  imaginative  drawing,  nature  draw- 
ing, etc. 

(2)  The  thoughtful  experience:  constructive,  decora- 
tive, pictorial  design. 

(3)  The  motor  experience:  constructive  handwork  and 
the  development  of  skills. 

(4)  The  emotional  experience:  appreciation  of  the  arts. 

c.  Organization  of  Art  Program. 

(1)  Time  allowed  for  art  instruction  in  the  grades  be- 
low the  high  school  should,  in  justice  to  the  subject, 
be  fair  and  adequate  if  satisfactory  results  are  to 

be  obtained. 

(2)  Secondary  schools  receiving  pupils  from  elementary 
schools  where  a  full  art  program  has  not  yet  been 
developed,  should  provide  opportunity  for  art  in- 
struction and  adapt  this  instruction  to  meet  the 
needs. 

(3)  Elective  courses  open  to  both  junior  and  senior 
high  school  pupils,  in  accordance  with  the  resources 
of  the  community. 

(4)  Opportunity  for  extra  curricular  work  in  art 
through  such  clubs  as  handicrafts,  sketching,  car- 
toon, interior  decoration. 

(5)  A  program  for  schoolroom  beautification. 

15.  Minimum  program  in  homemaking. 

As  present  day  conditions  do  not  usually  make  it  pos- 
sible for  a  girl  to  receive  training  in  homemaking  at  home, 
it  is  desirable  that  training  in  homemakng  be  provided  for 
all  girls  in  the  public  schools.  Such  training  will  enable 
them  to  build  and  maintain  a  home  and  thus  help  to  stabilize 
community  life. 
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a.  Teacher  Requirements. 

Teachers  of  home  economics  must  hold  standard  cer- 
tificates. (For  vocational  classes,  it  is  necessary  that 
teachers  hold  the  college  certificate  validated  for  teach- 
ing vocational  home  economics).  Where  the  enrolment 
in  a  school  does  not  justify  the  employment  of  a  full- 
time  teacher,  two  or  three  districts  may  join  in  employ- 
ing a  teacher. 

b.  Time  Allotment. 

A  minimum  of  two  hours  per  week  should  be  devoted 
to  this  work.  With  forty-five  minute  periods  this  should 
be  two  ninety  minute  periods  a  week.  With  sixty  min- 
ute periods  a  minimum  of  two  or  more  periods  a  week 
should  be  allotted  to  home  economics. 

In  addition  to  the  above  allotment  of  school  time,  a 
program  should  be  set  up  for  home  practice  and  home 
study. 

Whenever  it  is  possible,  the  above  time  allotments 
should  be  increased.  An  increase  in  weekly  time  allot- 
ment is  to  be  particularly  recommended  in  centers  where 
the  percentage  of  drop-out  is  large  at  the  close  of  the 
sixth,  seventh  or  eighth  grades,  and  where  little  or  no 
work  in  elementary  industrial  arts  work  is  offered  in 
the  first  six  grades  of  school. 

In  general  and  vocational  elective  courses  for  high 
school  pupils,  a  range  of  from  seven  to  twenty  periods 
per  week  should  be  scheduled  for  each  pupil. 

c.  Course  of  Study. 

In  meeting  the  minimum  requirement  of  two  clock 
hours  weekly  plus  home  work  for  each  pupil,  the  fol- 
lowing distribution  of  units  is  suggested  for  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  grades : 

Seventh  Grade — 36  lessons.  (9) 
Units:  Clothing — 14  lessons. 

House  Care — 5  lessons. 
Laundering — 5  lessons. 
Foods — 12  lessons. 

Eighth  Grade — 36  lessons. 

Units :    Home  Care  of  the  Sick — 10  lessons. 
Foods — 12  lessons. 
Clothing — 14  lessons. 

Ninth  Grade — 36  lessons. 
Units :    Foods — 14  lessons. 

Clothing— 12  lessons. 
Child  Care — 10  lessons. 


Each  lesson  extending  over  a  period  of  120  minutes. 
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cl.   Elective  Courses — General  Home  Economics. 

In  elective  courses  in  general  home  economics  for 
grades  10-11-12,  choice  of  units  may  be  made  from  the 
following : 

The  clothing  budget — selection  and  purchase  of  ready- 
made  articles  and  garments. 
Food  study  and  food  selection. 
Meal  planning,  preparation  and  service. 
Child  care  and  training, 

(1)  Play,  games  and  stories  for  child. 

(2)  Pood  for  children  of  pre-school  age. 

(3)  Clothing  for  children. 
Home  planning. 

Home  furnishing  and  decoration. 
Home  care  of  the  sick. 
Household  accounts. 
Laundering. 

e.   Courses  in  Vocational  Home  Economics  and  Practical 
Arts  in  the  Senior  High  School. 

The  curriculum  and  suggestive  activities  for  courses 
in  vocational  home  economics  are  set  up  in  detail  in 
Home  Economics  Bulletin  9B. 

16.  Minimum  program  in  shop. 

The  extent  of  the  shop  and  agriculture  program  will  de- 
pend upon  local  conditions.  In  the  smaller  communities  the 
general  shop  is  recommended.  Every  pupil  in  grades  7-8-9 
should  have  not  fewer  than  two  clock  hours  in  shop  each 
week.  Where  it  is  possible,  it  is  suggested  that  this  time 
allotment  be  increased  to  three  periods.  The  latter  is  par- 
ticularly advisable,  if  shop  is  made  an  elective  in  the  ninth 
year.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  prepared 
outlines  giving  suggestions  with  reference  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  minimum  agricultural  and  shop  program  for 
various  types  of  communities. 

Time  Schedule. 

Section  1605  of  the  School  Code  provides  the  following  rel- 
ative to  length  of  school  days :  ' '  The  board  of  school  directors 
of  each  school  district  shall  fix  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the 
school  term,  and,  unless  otherwise  determined  by  the  board,  the 
daily  session  of  school  shall  open  at  nine  ante  meridian  and 
close  at  four  post  meridian,  with  an  intermission  of  one  hour 
at  noon  and  an  intermission  of  fifteen  minutes  in  the  forenoon 
and  in  the  afternoon." 

•  If  a  time  schedule  is  adopted  which  provides  for  hours  dif- 
fering from  those  specified  in  the  Code,  time  must  be  allowed 
to  carry  out  a  full  program  of  studies,  including  assembly, 
homeroom  activities,  opening  exercises,  music  and  health  and 
physical  education.  In  cases  where  an  emergency  has  arisen  which 
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makes  it  necessary  to  temporarily  organize  a  time  schedule 
differing  from  the  two  session  day  provided  in  the  School  Code, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  school.  In  all  cases 
periods  shall  be  at  least  forty  minutes  in  length  exclusive  of 
the  time  required  for  opening  exercises  and  the  changing  of 
classes.  The  minimum  length  of  class  periods  is  forty  minutes 
net.  In  all  cases,  sufficient  time  shall  be  allowed  for  changing 
classes.  In  no  case  should  this  be  less  than  two  minutes.  Schools 
should  be  encouraged  to  use  a  longer  period  to  provide  more 
adequately  for  organizing  the  class  period  on  the  directed  learn- 
ing basis.  A  period  of  approximately  one  hour  in  length  has 
been  found  very  satisfactory  and  is  recommended  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons : 

1.  Fewer  study  halls  are  required,  as  a  greater  part  of  the 
pupil's  time  is  spent  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher. 

2.  No  extra  laboratory  periods  are  needed,  thus  avoiding  the 
conflicts  which  usually  arise  in  providing  laboratory  periods 
which  follow  the  regular  class  time. 

3.  Subjects  such  as  health,  art,  and  music  can  more  easily  be 
provided  for  in  the  schedule.  Some  classes  will  meet  only 
four  times  each  week  (a  class  meeting  for  sixty  minutes  for 
four  periods  a  week  will  have  240  minutes  of  class  work 
each  week,  whereas  a  class  meeting  for  forty-five  minutes 
five  times  each  week  has  only  225  minutes  of  class  work 
each  week),  thus  on  the  fifth  day  the  period  may  be  devoted 
to  the  special  subjects. 

4.  There  is  a  greater  possibility  that  pupils  will  complete  their 
work,  thus  helping  to  diminish  the  number  of  failures. 

The  daily  time  schedule  should  provide  for  all  classroom 
exercises  and  activities.  Assembly,  homeroom,  music  periods, 
health  and  physical  education  classes,  etc.,  are  to  be  definitely 
scheduled.  In  scheduling  activities,  sufficient  time  should  be 
allowed  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  cut  other  classes  to 
secure  time  for  the  activities.  A  minimum  lunch  period  of  30 
minutes  is  required  in  all  secondary  schools.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  following  form  be  used  in  developing  the  schedule  in 
the  small  secondary  school. 
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Schedule  op  Classes — Six  Periods  Daily 


Period 

Day 

Min. 

Opening 
exercises 

Mon. 





Tues. 

Wed. 



Thur. 

Fri. 

1 

Mon 





Tues. 



Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

II 

Mon. 





Tues. 



Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

III 

Mon. 

—  =—. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Luncheon  Period 


IV 


V 


VI 


Mon. 



Tues. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 
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Standard  IV.    Requirements  for  Graduation. 

A  classified  four  year  high  school  requires  for  graduation  the  com- 
pletion of  a  four  year  secondary  school  curriculum  covering  not  fewer 
than  sixteen  units.  Of  the  sixteen  units,  three  units  of  English,  two 
of  social  science,  including  American  history  or  problems  of  democracy, 
one  of  science  in  addition  to  general  science,  one  unit  of  mathematics 
(either  algebra  or  general  mathematics) ,  should  be  required  of  all 
pupils  graduating.  Graduation  from  a  senior  high  school  should  be 
based  upon  the  successfid  completion  of  a  junior  high  school  program, 
of  studies  and  twelve  units  of  work  in  approved  subjects  in  grades 
ten,  eleven,  and  twelve. 

Music,  one  period;  physical  education,  two  periods;  and  health  edu- 
cation, one  period  each  week,  should  <be  required  of  all  pupils  through- 
out the  secondary  school  course. 

A  unit  is  defined  as  a  year's  work  requiring  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  the  student's  time  and  aggregating  not  fewer  than  120  hours 
of  prepared  classroom  work.  Two  hours  of  shop  or  laboratory  work 
are  considered  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  prepared  work. 

Exclusive  of  time  in  changing  classes  the  minimum  length  of  recita- 
tion periods  is  forty  minutes.  A  longer  period  is  recommended  in  order 
to  provide  for  directed  learning. 

A.    General  Requirements. 

The  completion  of  a  four-year  course  comprising  not  fewer 
than  sixteen  units  in  addition  to  required  work  in  music  and 
health  is  the  minimum  requirement  for  graduation  from  a  four- 
year  high  school.  If  the  school  is  organized  on  the  junior-senior 
high  school  basis,  twelve  units  in  the  senior  high  school  should 
be  made  the  basis  for  graduation.  In  either  case,  the  general 
work  required  of  all  pupils  in  health  and  physical  education, 
music,  art,  and  practical  arts  should  be  in  addition  to  the  re- 
quired units  (12  or  16).  Where  it  is  desired  to  include  the 
health  and  physical  education  work  and  partial  courses  in  the 
fine  and  practical  arts  in  the  unit  requirement  for  graduation, 
the  following  is  suggested : 

Health  and  Physical  Education — 1-2  units  (%  to  %  unit 
each  year). 

Fine  and  Practical  Arts — -1  unit. 
This  increases  the  total  requirement  for  graduation  in  terms  ' 
of  units  to  eighteen  or  nineteen. 

A  Carnegie  Unit  is  defined  as  follows: 

"A  Carnegie  unit  shall  consist  of  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  the  equivalent  of  120  sixty-minute  recitation 
hours  of  work  requiring  preparation  outside  of  class.  Work 
requiring  no  outside  preparation  shall  be  counted  as  one- 
half  the  unit  value  of  work  requiring  outside  preparation. 
Work  to  be  given  half  credit  ordinarily  includes  the  fol- 
lowing subjects : 

Manual  training,  shop  work  of  all  kinds,  drawing, 
music  in  class,  physical  training,  typewriting,  penman- 
ship.  Whether  certain  other  work  such  as  cooking, 
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sewing,  and  bookkeeping  is  given  full  or  half  credit 
depends  on  the  requirement  of  outside  preparation  of 

lessons. 

Any  arrangement  of  recitations  for  any  length  of 
school  year  can  be  reduced  to  its  unit  value  on  an 
arithmetical  basis.  For  example :  the  arithmetical 
statement  for  fifty-minute  recitations  per  week  for  a 
school  year  of  thirty-six  weeks  should  be : 


4  x  50  x  36 


=  120 
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On  this  basis  four  fifty-minute  recitations  per  week 
for  a  school  year  of  thirty-six  weeks  would  just  come 
within  the  standard  requirement  for  a  unit." 
In  making  the  school  program,  it  is  also  recommended  that 
the  social  activity  program  be  given  a  definite  place.  Par- 
ticipation in  school  government,  homeroom,  club,  and  as- 
sembly activities  should  be  a  part  of  the  civic  and  social 
program  for  every  pupil  in  the  school. 

1.  Constants. 

The  minimum  required  units  for  all  pupils  are  as  follows : 


Required  Number  Recommended  Number 


English 
Mathematics 

Social  Studies  &  History 

(Must  include  American  History  or 

Problems  of  Democracy) 
Science 

Health  &  Physical  Education 

Music 

Art 


of  units 
3 
1 
2 


of  units 
4 
1 
4 


periods  each  week 

period  each  week 

period  each  week 

equivalent   for    grades  seven, 

eight  and  nine 


Requirements  for  graduation  in  the  senior  high  school. 
Graduation  from  a  senior  high  school  should  be  conditional 
upon  the  successful  completion  of  the  work  of  the  junior 
high  school  (This  should  include  Mathematics  9,  Science  9, 
Social  Science  9.  and  English  9)  with  twelve  units  of  senior 
high  school  work. 

Required  subjects  in  the  senior  high  school  should  in- 
clude : 

Required  Number  Recommended  Number 
of  units  of  units 

2  3 
1  3 


English 

Social  Science  &  History 

(Including  American  History  or  Prob- 
lems of  Democracy) 

Health  &  Physical  Education 

Music 


3  periods  a  week 
1  period  each  week 


Boards  of  school  directors  and  other  school  officials  must 
recognize  that  these  requirements  are  minimum  require- 
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mente  and  are  stated  so  that  adaptation  can  be  made  by  the 
local  school  to  fit  local  conditions. 

In  all  cases  where  music,  art,  and  practical  arts  courses 
are  included  as  a  part  of  the  sixteen  units  offered  for 
graduation,  the  organization,  content,  and  efficiency  of  in- 
struction shall  be  approved  by  the  division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  these  courses. 

2.  Curriculum  organization. 

It  must  also  be  recognized  that  the  high  school  diploma 
does  not  necessarily  admit  a  pupil  to  college.  Colleges  differ 
in  their  entrance  requirements.  Different  requirements  are 
also  laid  down  for  entrance  into  the  various  departments 
of  colleges  and  universities.  There  is  need,  therefore, 
of  careful  guidance  to  see  that  each  pupil  is  prepared,  in 
so  far  as  the  program  of  the  school  permits,  for  the  specific 
work  he  plans  to  enter  as  a  vocation,  or  the  college,  uni- 
versity, normal  school,  or  other  type  of  institution,  in  which 
he  hopes  to  continue  his  educational  career.  It  is,  there- 
fore, recommended  that  the  program  of  studies  be  organized 
into  appropriate  curriculums  so  that  each  pupil  will  be 
conscious  of  the  educational  and  vocational  pursuits  to 
which  the  particular  curriculum  which  he  is  following 
will  lead.  The  Department  has  prepared  a  number  of 
specimen  curriculums  which  may  be  had  upon  request. 

3.  State  requirements  for  admission  to  professional  schools 
and  other  higher  institutions.  (10) 

The  Pre-Professional  Credentials  Bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  evaluates  credentials  and  issues 
certificates  for  admission  to  professional  schools  and  also 
to  other  institutions. 

A  certificate  for  four  years  of  high  school  preparation, 
or  its  equivalent,  is  issued  to  those  who  have  completed 
sixteen  units  in  an  approved  four  year  high  school  or  sec- 
ondary school  or  by  examination  or  by  combined  credits 
earned  by  both  of  these  methods.  The  term  "count"  is 
used  only  with  reference  to  the  requirements  for  equivalent 
high  school  credits.  Eighteen  counts  are  considered  the 
equivalent  of  one  year  of  work,  four  full  years  of  work  be- 
ing the  equivalent  of  72  counts. 

Candidates  for  these  certificates  must  have  credit  for 
eight  (8)  units  or  their  equivalent  to  the  extent  of  34  counts 
in  the  following  subjects :  four  years  of  English ;  one  year 
of  mathematics  (general  mathematics,  algebra,  or  geome- 
try) ;  one  year  of  a  laboratory  science  above  general  science 
(biology,  physics,  or  chemistry)  ;  two  years  of  a  social  sci- 
ence including  American  history  or  problems  of  democracy ; 


(10)  See  publications  of  the  Pre-Professional  Credentials  Bureau  for  information 
concerning  pre-professional  examinations  and  credit  in  terms  of  counts  for  each 
subject. 
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and  sufficient  additional  units  in  approved  subjects  to  make 
a  total  of  16  units  or  their  equivalent  of  72  counts.  Of 
the  additional  eight  (8)  units,  six  (6)  units  shall  be  selected 
from  approved  subjects  in  the  fields  of  mathematics,  history 
and  social  studies,  science,  or  foreign  languages.  The  two 
remaining  units  may  be  selected  from  approved  laboratory 
courses  in  the  field  of  commercial  studies,  industrial  arts, 
home  economics,  music,  art,  or  from  the  fields  listed  above. 
If  work  in  commercial  studies,  industrial  arts,  home  eco- 
nomics, music  or  art  is  offered  for  credit,  not  less  than  a 
half  unit  of  work  in  an  approved  course  in  a  given  field, 
estimated  on  the  laboratory  basis,  will  be  accepted. 

The  attention  of  superintendents  and  principals  is  called 
to  these  requirements  inasmuch  as  pupils  desiring  admis- 
sion to  professional  schools,  or  other  institutions  for  which 
the  Credentials  Bureau  issues  certificates,  are  often  unable 
to  secure  such  admission  due  to  the  fact  that  the  curriculum 
pursued  by  the  student  was  not  arranged  to  comply  with 
the  foregoing  admission  requirements. 

Evaluation  of  Credentials. 

To  the  Credentials  Bureau  are  referred,  for  adjudication, 
all  credentials  of  applicants  for  admission  to  colleges  of 
Medicine,  Dentistry,  Dental  Hygiene,  Pharmacy,  Veterinary 
Medicine,  Osteopathy,  Optometry,  and  admission  to  the 
examinations  in  Architecture,  for  the  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countant Degree,  for  the  study  of  Nursing,  Undertaking, 
and  cases  of  irregular  preparation  for  admission  to  the 
State  Teachers  Colleges. 

A  bulletin  entitled  General  Information  is  issued 
to  meet  the  numerous  requests  for  specific  information 
concerning  the  requirements  for  admission  to  professional 
schools  and  other  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  for  a 
statement  of  the  preliminary  requirements  for  the  examina- 
tions given  by  the  several  Professional  Examining  Boards. 

The  Bulletin  also  contains  a  concise  statement  of  require- 
ments of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  pre-pro- 
fessional  credit  and  statement  of  the  policies  of  the  De- 
partment governing  the  evaluation  of  credentials  and  re- 
moval of  deficiencies  and  a  statement  of  admission  require- 
ments to  colleges,  and  suggestive  courses  of  study  for  each 
of  the  professions  requiring  certification  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

This  information  can  be  profitably  used  as  a  part  of  the 
guidance  program  in  both  the  junior  and  senior  high  school. 
The  program  of  studies  for  the  junior  high  school  includes 
provision  for  a  definite  guidance  program.  The  informa- 
tion included  in  this  Bulletin  will  be  helpful  to  those  re- 
sponsible for  developing  this  work. 

Every  year  approximately  fifty  thousand  boys  and  girls 
graduate  from  four-year  senior  and  junior-senior  high 
schools  in  the  state.    A  large  number  of  these  boys  and 
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girls  are  preparing  to  enter  professional  schools.  The 
curriculum  followed  by  these  students  in  their  secondary 
school  course  will  be  largely  determined  by  the  require- 
ments of  the  professions  which  they  are  to  enter.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  publication  will  aid  those  responsible  for 
adjusting  the  curriculum  of  individual  pupils  in  accordance 
with  the  preparation  needed  for  entrance  into  the  various 
professional  schools. 

4.  Acceptance  of  credit. 

Classified  secondary  schools  may  accept  for  credit  pur- 
poses properly  executed  credentials  from  other  classified 
schools  in  the  state.  In  general,  not  more  than  four 
Carnegie  Units  shall  be  accepted  for  any  year  of  work 
exclusive  of  the  required  work  in  music,  art,  health,  etc. 

Pupils  desiring  credit  pursued  under  conditions  other 
than  in  a  recognized  institution  may,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, validate  such  credits  through  the  examination  given 
by  the  Credentials  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  Credits  may  be  accepted  by  out-of-state  in- 
stitutions which  are  accredited  by  the  proper  authorities. 
In  case  of  irregular  credits  from  out-of-state  institutions, 
these  credentials  should  be  submitted  to  the  Pre-Profes- 
sional  Credentials  Bureau  for  evaluation  before  they  are 
accepted  by  the  local  school.  In  all  cases  a  pupil  trans- 
ferring from  an  out-of-state  institution  should  meet  the 
minimum  Pennsylvania  requirements  including  at  least  one 
year's  residence  in  the  school  before  being  granted  a  high 
school  diploma. 

Graduation  and  Promotion  Exercises. 

The  past  few  years  have  seen  a  marked  change  in  the  character 
of  commencement  programs.  Commencement  programs  have 
been  organized  to  conform  more  nearly  to  the  interests  and  ca- 
pacities of  secondary  school  pupils,  and  to  indicate  to  the  com- 
munity the  objectives  of  secondary  education,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  local  school  is  meeting  these  objectives. 

Promotion  exercises  rather  than  commencement  exercises 
should  characterize  the  closing  programs  in  all  schools  where 
the  program  of  studies  terminates  before  the  twelfth  year.  The 
diploma  should  be  granted  only  where  the  pupil  completes  a  full 
secondary  school  course.  In  all  other  cases  (Two  year,  Three 
year,  and  Junior  High  Schools)  a  certificate,  showing  the  courses 
completed,  should  be  used. 

The  Department  has  prepared  a  statement  suggesting  themes 
for  commencement  and  promotion  exercises. 

The  following  form  is  suggested  as  the  certificate  of  promo- 
tion or  certificate  of  completion  of  work  in  schools  where  the 
program  of  studies  terminates  before  the  twelfth  year.  If  de- 
sired, the  list  of  courses  may  be  omitted  and  a  statement  such 
as  follows  inserted,  "Who  has  completed  the  program  of  studies 
required  in  the  junior  high  school,  and  is  entitled  to  entrance 
into  the  senior  high  school." 
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 High  School 

SCHOOL 
SEAL 

 ■  Pennsylvania 


THIS  CERTIFICATE  IS  AWARDED  TO 


Who  Has  Completed  the  Following  Courses  in  this  High  School: 


Subject 

School 

Year 

Periods 
per  week 

No.  of 
weeks 

Mark 

Subject 

School 
Year 

Periods 
per  week 

No.  of 
weeks 

Mark 

A— Excellent;  B— Superior;  C — Average;  D— Inferior;  E— Not  accepted  for  credit;  I— Incom- 
plete. 


Date  of  Birth    Entered  this  School   

Given  at  this    day  of    19 


Superintendent  Principal 

C.  Record  op  Graduates. 

Each  classified  secondary  school  is  expected  to  keep  appro- 
priate records  of  and  to  follow  up  the  progress  of  those  going 
on  to  advanced  schools  and  those  leaving  school  to  go  into  com- 
merce, industry,  homemaking,  etc.  Junior  high  school,  two,  and 
three  year  high  schools,  are  expected  to  develop  articulating 
relationships  for  those  who  continue  their  secondary  school  pro- 
gram in  other  senior  high  schools.  Senior  high  schools  are  also 
expected  to  maintain  relationships  with  colleges,  professional 
and  technical  schools,  and,  in  the  case  of  vocational  curriculums, 
with  industries. 

D.  Marking  System. 

The  use  of  a  five  step  marking  system,  using  the  letters  A,  B, 
C,  D,  and  E  is  recommended.    It  is  further  recommended  that 
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definite  standards  of  achievement  be  set  up  for  each  of  these 
marks. 

E.  Success  op  Graduates. 

It  is  a  responsibility  of  the  school  to  make  a  periodic  check 
of  the  post  high  school  educational  and  vocational  activities  of 
the  graduates  of  the  school  with  a  view  to  evaluating  the  pro- 
gram of  studies  in  the  light  of  community  needs. 

F.  Summer  High  School  Courses. 

Approval  of  credits  awarded  pupils  for  successful  completion 
of  summer  high  school  courses  will  be  contingent  upon  the  ac- 
ceptance and  maintenance  of  the  following  minimum  standards, 
but  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as  affecting  the  organiza- 
tion and  maintenance  of  summer  classes  for  repeaters  or  other 
courses  of  study  for  which  credit  is  not  desired. 

1.  General  requirements. 

a.  Administration,  supervision,  and  program  of  'study 
must  conform  to  the  outline  and  standards  of  the  regular 
school  term  as  approved  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

b.  Admission  to  courses  and  curricula  shall  be  subject  to 
recognized  prerequisites. 

c.  Approved  summer  schools  shall  be  conducted  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  board  of  public  school  directors  or  an 
accredited  private  secondary  school. 

d.  Summer  schools  conducted  in  public  school  buildings 
by  a  school  district  must  be  free  of  tuition  charge  for  all 
pupils  resident  in  that  district.  The  charge  of  a  tuition 
fee  for  instruction  of  resident  pupils  in  public  school 
classes  is  illegal. 

e.  Schools  desiring  approval  of  courses  for  credit  offered 
in  the  summer  sessions  shall  make  application  for  in- 
spection to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  such  summer  session,  and  such  ap- 
proval once  given,  will  obtain  thereafter,  contingent 
upon  conformance  to  existing  requirements. 

2.  Schedule  of  classes. 

a.  The  minimum  total  number  of  clock  hours  devoted  to 
prepared  class  work  in  any  given  course  of  study  dur- 
ing a  summer  session  shall  be  sixty  (60).  Interpreta- 
tion and  evaluation  of  supervised  study  in  terms  of 
prepared  class  work  shall  conform  to  the  practice  of  the 
regular  session. 

b.  The  minimum  number  of  school  weeks  per  summer  ses- 
sion, exclusive  of  time  required  for  registration,  shall  be 
six  (6). 

3.  Library,  laboratory,  equipment,  and  supplies. 

a.  Library  and  laboratory  facilities  relatively  equal  to 
those  of  the  regular  school  session  shall  be  maintained. 
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b.  Textbooks,  supplementary  reading,  class  materials  and 
supplies,  and  equipment  adequate  to  carry  on  effectively 
the  work  of  instructors  are  to  be  provided. 

4.  Teacher  preparation  and  certification. 

a.  A  majority  of  teachers  in  any  accredited  summer  high 
school  shall  be  holders  of  college  certificates. 

b.  Teachers  shall  be  legally  certificated  in  the  fields  in 
which  they  give  instruction. 

c.  Assignment  of  teachers  shall  be  limited  to  those  teaching 
like  courses  of  study  in  the  regular  session. 

d.  The  use  of  practice  teachers  shall  conform  to  the  regula- 
tions governing  the  use  of  such  teachers  in  the  regular 
session. 

5.  Pupil  load. 

a.  The  maximum  pupil  load  of  courses  pursued  for  credit 
shall  be  two  (2)  half -unit  courses. 

b.  Pupils  reviewing  a  course  of  study  for  credit  shall  be 
limited  to  one  (1)  additional  half -unit  course  for  credit 
in  advanced  courses,  and  pupils  reviewing  more  than 
one  course  shall  not  be  registered  in  any  other  course 
for  credit. 

c.  The  integrity  of  the  four-year  secondary  school  should 
be  maintained  in  the  case  of  pupils  of  only  average  or 
less  than  average  ability.  Only  pupils  of  exceptional 
ability  and  normal  mental  and  physical  fitness,  or  of 
maturity  in  years  should  be  permitted  to  shorten  the 
period  of  high  school  attendance  by  pursuance  of  ad- 
vanced courses  of  study  during  the  summer  session. 

6.  Credits. 

a.  Credit  for  satisfactory  completion  of  summer  high 
school  courses  shall  be  based  upon  a  minimum  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  (120)  clock  hours  of  prepared  class 
work  for  one  (1)  unit. 

b.  Two  (2)  hours  of  laboratory  work  or  shop  practice  shall 
be  equivalent  to  one  (1)  hour  of  prepared  class  work. 

c.  Credit  in  any  given  course  of  study  in  any  summer  ses- 
sion shall  not  exceed  one-half  (%)  unit,  but  this  shall 
not  be  construed  to  preclude  the  pursuance  of  two  (2) 
successive  semesters  of  work  in  any  given  course  of 
study  when  neither  is  an  indispensable  prerequisite  of 
the  other. 

d.  Credit  awarded  in  any  summer  session  to  any  pupil  for 
successful  completion  of  summer  high  school  courses 
shall  not  exceed  two  (2)  half -units. 

e.  Fractional  units  of  credit  shall  not  be  awarded  for  the 
successful  completion  of  fractional  courses  of  study  other 
than  the  half -unit  approved  for  one  (1)  course  of  study 
pursued  throughout  the  approved  summer  term. 
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f.  Credit  awarded  for  the  successful  completion  of  ad- 
vanced summer  high  school  study  will  not  be  approved 
whenever  the  period  of  high  school  attendance  is  short- 
ened thereby,  except  as  such  credit  is  supported  by  the 
maturity  of  the  pupil  or  an  average  scholastic  record 
showing  exceptional  ability. 

g.  Courses  of  study  for  credit  conducted  by  private  tutors 
are  not  eligible  to  approval.  Pupils  pursuing  such 
courses  may,  however,  secure  credit  by  passing  an  ex- 
amination given  by  the  Credentials  Bureau  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction. 

h.  Credit  earned  by  attendance  at  any  given  summer  high 
school  shall  be  indicated  by  the  system  of  marks  used 
in  the  regular  high  school  recording,  supplemented  by  a 
mark  indicating  that  it  was  earned  in  summer  session 
class  work. 

Suggestions 

1.  Philadelphia  organizes  in  separate  classes  pupils  doing 
review  work  and  those  pursuing  advanced  courses  of  study. 
Where  the  numbers  enrolled  will  admit  of  this  separation,  a 
definite  advantage  will  accrue  to  such  grouping. 

2.  The  intensive  instruction  required  in  summer  session 
courses  demands  the  most  efficient  use  of  all  available  class 
time.  Pittsburgh,  for  example,  requires  in  advance,  of  al1 
summer  session  teachers,  a  detailed  outline  of  course  content 
showing  the. scope  and  order  of  development  of  subject  mat- 
ter and  a  distribution  of  available  time,  with  excellent  re- 
sults. 

3.  Guidance  of  pupils  in  the  selection  of  courses  of  study 
should  be  an  important  part  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
Principal  and  his  staff  so  as  to  prevent  selection,  by  college 
preparatory  pupils,  of  courses  which  will  not  be  approved 
by  the  Bureau  of  Pre-Professional  Credentials  nor  accepted 
in  satisfaction  of  entrance  requirements  of  standard  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning.  For  example :  a  half-year  of 
approved  French,  chemistry,  or  beginning  algebra  and  like 
split-units. 

4.  Attention  to  possible  alternation  in  successive  summer 
sessions  of  courses  of  study  such  as  solid  geometry  and 
intermediate  algebra,  the  English  classics,  the  sciences, 
Virgil  and  Cicero,  and  history,  will  greatly  enrich  the  total 
offerings  of  the  summer  high  school  in  smaller  districts  and 
tend  to  increase  the  enrollment  in  classes. 

Evening  Extension  Courses. 
1.   General  requirements. 

a.  Standard  courses,  consisting  exclusively  of  curricular 
courses  of  study,  shall  be  organized  and  maintained  as 
such  throughout  their  sessions. 

b.  Standard  courses  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
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day  school  standards  in  facilities,  equipment,  texts,  sup- 
plementary materials  and  supplies,  course  content,  and 
required  achievement. 

c.  Supervision  of  teaching  of  standard  courses  shall  be 
equivalent  to  that  of  day  school  teaching  in  like  courses 
of  study. 

d.  Admission  to  curricula  and  courses  shall  be  subject  to 
day  school  prerequisites. 

Schedule  of  classes. 

a.  Maximum  number  of  class  periods  per  school  session 
devoted  to  any  given  course  of  study — two  (2). 

b.  Number  of  class  periods  per  week  devoted  to  any  given 
course  of  study — three  (3)  to  six  (6)  inclusive. 

c.  Number  of  minutes  per  class  period  exclusive  of  time 
required  for  change  of  classes. 

(1)  For  schedules  providing  for  two  (2)  class  periods 
in  any  given  course  of  study  per  school  session — 
foi-ty-five  (45)  to  fifty  (50)  minutes  inclusive,  pro- 
vided such  periods  when  consecutive  are  separated 
by  a  period  of  not.  less  than  five  (5)  minutes  for 
relaxation. 

(2)  For  schedules  providing  for  one  (1)  class  period 
in  any  given  course  of  study  per  school  session — 
forty-five  (45)  to  seventy  (70)  minutes. 

d.  Minimum  number  of  school  sessions  per  week  for  any 
given  course  of  study,  whether  organized  on  the  one- 
elass-period-per-school-session  or  on  the  two-elass-per- 
iods-per-school-session  basis — two  (2). 

e.  Number  of  weeks  per  semester  must  be  governed  by  the 
standard  unit  requirement  of  thirty-six  hundred  (3600) 
minutes  of  prepared  class  work  per  half-unit  of  credit 
and  will  depend  upon  the  length  of  the  periods  and  the 
number  of  periods  per  week. 

Provisions  for  study. 

a.  Facilities  for  study  during  a  period  of  at  least  thirty 
(30)  minutes  shall  be  provided  for  all  pupils  immed- 
iately preceding,  during,  or  immediately  following  the 
extension  school  session. 

b.  Provisions  for  study  as  in  the  foregoing  shall  not  be 
construed  to  mean  that  the  use  of  these  facilities  by 
students  shall  lie  made  obligatory  upon  them,  the  pur- 
pose being  only  to  insure  a  place  for  study  or  review 
to  all  students  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this  op- 
portunity. 

Provision  of  library  for  reference,  and  of  reading-room 
facilities. 

a.  Library  for  reference,  and  reading-room  facilities  at 
least  relatively  equivalent  to  those  afforded  day  school 
pupils  of  equal  grade,  shall  be  provided. 
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Teacher  preparation  and  certification. 

a.  A  majority  of  teachers  in  any  Standard  Evening  High 
School  shall  possess  college  certificates. 

b.  Teachers  shall  be  legally  certificated  in  the  fields  in 
which  they  instruct. 

Teacher  load. 

a.  Nine  (9)  clock  hours  per  week  of  prepared  class  work 
shall  constitute  the  maximum  teacher  load  for  teachers 
who  are  engaged  also  in  full-time,  day  school  teaching, 
or  other  full-time  employment. 

b.  The  maximum  teacher  load  in  courses  involving  labora- 
tory work,  or  shop  practice,  or  both,  shall  be  computed 
on  the  basis  of  two  (2)  hours  of  laboratory  or  shop 
service  being  equal  to  one  (1)  hour  of  service  in  pre- 
pared classwork. 

Pupil  load. 

a.  The  maximum  pupil  load  for  fully  employed  persons 
shall  be  ten  (10)  clock  hours  of  prepared  class  work, 
except  for  special  cause  supported  by  a  record  of  scho- 
lastic attainment  uniformly  excellent  in  all  courses  of 
study  attempted. 

b.  The  maximum  pupil  load  in  schedules  of  classes  involv- 
ing laboratory  work  or  shop  practice  shall  be  computed 
on  the  basis  of  two  (2)  hours  of  such  work  or  practice 
being  equal  to  one  (1)  hour  of  prepared  class  work. 

Pupil-teacher  ratio. 

a.   The  pupil-teacher  ratio  based  on  average  daily  attend- 
ance shall  not  exceed  thirty  (30)  in  any  class. 
Credits. 

a.  A  unit  of  credit  shall  represent  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  a  course  of  study  requiring  not  less  than  one- 
hundred  and  twenty  (120)  clock  hours  of  prepared  class 
work,  exclusive  of  the  time  required  for  change  of 
classes. 

b.  Two  (2)  hours  of  laboratory  work  or  shop  practice  shall 
be  equivalent  to  one  (1)  hour  of  prepared  class  work. 

c.  Fractional  units  of  credit  may  not  be  awarded  for  the 
successful  completion  of  fractional  courses  of  study, 
other  than  the  half-unit  approved  for  one  Q)  semester 
of  work. 

d.  Extension  credits  shall  be  indicated  by  the  system  of 
marks  used  in  day  school  recording  supplemented  by  a 
mark  indicating  that  they  were  earned  in  extension 
class  work,  with  an  appropriate  explanatory  legend 
printed  upon  the  permanent  record  forms  therefor. 

e.  Credit  beyond  three  (3)  units  may  not  be  awarded  for 
courses  pursued  in  any  given  extension  high  school  dur- 
ing any  given  school  year  by  any  person  fully  employed 
otherwise,  except  for  special  cause  supported  by  a  ree- 
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ord  of  uniformly  high  attainment  in  all  courses  of  study 
previously  attempted. 

10.  Requirements  for  graduation. 

a.  A  classified  six-year  evening  high  school  curriculum  re- 
quires for  graduation  at  least  sixteen  (16)  units  of 
credit  of  which  three  (3)  are  in  English;  two  (2)  in 
social  science,  including  American  history;  one  (1)  in 
science;  and  one  (1)  in  mathematics.  Graduation  from 
a  classified  six-year  evening  high  school  by  graduates 
from  a  junior  high  school  curriculum  shall  entail  the 
successful  completion  of  twelve  (12)  units  of  approved 
work  of  a  senior  high  school  grade. 

b.  Required  credits  for  graduation  from  a  six-year  evening 
high  school  curriculum  shall  conform  in  distribution 
of  constants  and  eleetives  to  day  school  standards  in 
like  curricula. 

c.  Requirements  for  graduation  may  be  fulfilled  partially 
or  wholly  by  attendance  at  approved  extension  high 
school  classes. 

The  above  minimum  number  of  constants  does  not  in- 
clude entrance  requirements  for  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  and  Principals  should  direct  the  selection  of 
eleetives  to  meet  the  specific  entrance  requirements  of 
institutions  for  all  pupils  anticipating  such  advanced 
study. 

11.  Records. 

a.  Complete  records  of  attainment,  conditions,  and  failures 
of  all  registrants  shall  be  maintained. 

b.  Complete  records  of  credentials  for  admission  to  curri- 
cula and  courses  shall  be  maintained. 

c.  All  records  shall  be  kept  in  an  easily  accessible  and 
permanent  form. 

12.  Inspection  and  approval. 

a.  Accreditment  of  evening  high  school  work  is  contingent 
upon  evidence  that  these  standards  are  being  maintained 
as  shown  by 

(1)  A  report  by  the  responsible  superintendent  of 
schools  on  the  form  provided  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

(2)  Report  of  inspection  by  a  representative  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction. 

13.  Reports. 

a.  In  anticipation  of  inspection  and  accreditment  of  stand- 
ard courses,  an  extension  high  school  accreditment  re- 
port shall  be  made  on  the  form  furnished  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  and  forwarded  by  the 
responsible  superintendent  of  schools  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  not  later  than  thirty  (30) 
days  subsequent  to  the  beginning  of  such  standard  ex- 
tension courses. 
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Standard  V.    Instruction  and  Supervision. 

Methods  of  instruction,  provision  for  school  supervision,  pupil  atti- 
tude and  achievement,  professional  activity  of  teachers,  and  general 
morale  of  school  must  be  approved  by  the  responsible  superintendent  of 
school*  and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

A.  Administration. 

A  school  is  organized  that  it  may  be  properly  administered 
and  administered  that  it  may  be  properly  instructed.  In  so  far 
as  possible,  all  administrative  machinery  should  contribute  to 
providing  the  conditions  essential  for  the  development  of  a 
satisfactory  instructional  program. 

Routine  should  be  outlined  which  will  relieve  the  time  of  ad- 
ministrative officers  and  teachers  for  the  important  probleniN 
of  instruction,  supervision,  and  personnel  study.  In  the  small 
school  the  principal  must  necessarily  delegate  many  functions 
to  others. 

B.  Supervision. 

1.   Time  allotted. 

Adequate  supervision  in  the  secondary  school  is  needed 
if  any  articulated  and  continuous  program  is  to  be  de- 
veloped. The  major  responsibility  of  the  school  principal 
is  "the  improvement  of  instruction.''  If  this  ideal  is  to  be 
carried  out,  it  will  be  necessary  to  see  that  the  principal 
has  adequate  time  for  supervision  and  to  insure  that  he  is 
trained  to  provide  the  type  of  supervisory  service  which 
will  bring  results  in  the  improvement  of  instruction.  The 
type  of  supervisory  program  will  depend  upon  the  local 
secondary  school  situation.  Because  of  the  administrative 
teaching  and  supervisory  duties  of  the  principal,  the  var- 
ious types  of  situations  divide  themselves  somewhat  as 
follows : 

a.  Schools  in  which  the  principal  devotes  a  large  part  of 
his  time  to  teaching.  In  these  schools  the  supervisory 
program  must  be  carried  on  to  a  large  degree  on  a  co- 
operative basis.  In  the  time  allocated  for  supervisory 
service,  the  principal  should  organize  with  the  teachers 
various  instructional  materials.  A  program  of  profes- 
sional reading  and  study  should  be  outlined  for  all 
teachers. 

b.  In  medium  sized  schools  the  principal  can  assume  active 
charge  of  the  supervisory  program,  inasmuch  as  his  full 
time  will  be  devoted  to  supervision  and  administration. 

c.  In  larger  secondary  schools  the  supervisory  program 
must  be  carried  out  in  one  of  the  following  ways : 

(1)  By  the  high  school  principal,  who  will  assign  many 
of  his  administrative  duties  to  a  vice-principal  or 
assistant  principal. 

(2)  By  the  supervisor  of  instruction  who,  under  the 
direction  of  the  high  school  principal,  will  carry 
out  the  general  supervisory  functions. 
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(3)  Through  the  heads  of  the  various  departments  who, 
under  the  direction  of  the  principal,  will  coordinate 
the  supervisory  activities  of  the  school,  each  de- 
partment head  organizing  the  supervisory  work  for 
his  group. 

If  the  supervisory  program  is  to  he  carried  out  on  a 
satisfactory  basis,  the  principal  must  be  given  sufficient  time 
to  carry  out  this  important  phase  of  the  school  program. 

The  following  standard  is  suggested  with  reference  to 
the  teaching  load  of  the  secondary  school  principal : 


Number  of  teachers  Number  periods  weekly  Maximum^  number  subjects 


More  than  16,  administrative  assistants  as  required. 

If  the  high  school  principal  is  also  responsible  for  the 
organization  and  administration  of  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  district,  the  time  for  supervision  and  administration 
must  necessarily  be  increased. 

2.   Professional  program. 

a.  Improvement  of  Instruction. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  supervisory  program  is 
the  improvement  of  instruction.  All  of  the  activities 
carried  on  in  connection  with  the  supervisory  work 
should  aim  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  teaching  prod- 
uct. 

b.  Professional  Growth. 

In  connection  with  the  improvement  of  instruction,  a 
professional  activity  program  is  necessary.  This  pro- 
fessional activity  program  should  provide  for  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(1)  Visitation — Conferences. 

As  frequently  as  possible,  the  supervisor  should 
carry  on  a  constructive  program  of  class  visitation. 
The  visitation  should  be  followed  by  conferences  in 
which  the  teacher  is  given  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
problems  arising  in  connection  with  the  instruc- 
tional program.  All  conferences  should  plan  to  pro- 
mote a  helpful  relationship  between  teacher  and 
supervisor  and  should  be  on  a  constructive  and  defi- 
nite basis. 

(2)  Faculty  Meetings. 

A  faculty  meeting  should  be  a  teachers'  meeting, 
not  an  audience  of  teachers  to  be  addressed  by  the 
principal  or  speaker  appointed  by  him.  An  occa- 
sional faculty  meeting  conducted  Solely  by  the 
principal   is  Tinavoidable.     From  every  point  of 
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view,  the  regular  stated  professional  faculty  meet- 
ing offers  one  of  the  best  opportunities  for  the  con- 
tinuous professional  development  of  the  teaching 
staff  and  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion. It  should  be  a  definite  item  in  the  year's  pro- 
gram of  activities  for  the  school.  These  meetings 
should  be  developed  on  a  cooperative  basis  and 
should  be  planned  to  stimulate  teachers  along  pro- 
fessional theory ;  with  subject  matter ;  both  general 
and  special  method  as  applied  in  the  teaching  of 
high  school  pupils ;  demonstration  lessons ;  reports 
of  visits  to  other  schools  or  to  educational  meetings : 
the  social  activities  program ;  guidance,  the  use  of 
standard  tests,  etc.,  furnish  material  which  may 
well  be  incorporated  in  these  meetings. 

(3)  Professional  Reading. 

Teacher  training  may  be  inspired  and  directed 
by  the  lecture  method,  but  it  is  achieved  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  personal  study  of  teachers.  The  train- 
ing that  is  carried  into  practice  in  the  classroom  is 
the  product  of  personal  conviction  coming  from  per- 
sonal study.  To  stimulate  the  professional  reading 
by  high  school  teachers,  individual  schools  have  sug- 
gested a  program  of  selected  readings  from  im- 
portant books  on  secondary  education.  These  books 
may  then  be  discussed  in  conferences,  or  in  group 
meetings.  Some  counties  have  found  it  very  help- 
ful to  plan  to  have  books  read  each  year  and  upon 
the  completion  of  the  reading  course  suggested,  have 
issued  certificates  to  the  effect  that  teachers  have 
completed  the  suggested  professional  readings  for 
that  year.  The  value  of  this  type  of  service  is  that 
it  keeps  teaching  corps  on  the  alert  for  new  develop- 
ments and  stimulates  an  interest  in  new  techniques, 
methods  and  devices.  The  outstanding  educational 
periodicals  should  be  available  to  members  of  the 
faculty  and  every  teacher  should  have  access  to  the 
periodical  literature  in  his  major  field.  In  this  con- 
nection, economics  can  be  effected  if  teachers  in 
small  high  schools  will  club  with  teachers  in  other 
schools,  making  periodical  literature  available  to 
all  at  small  cost. 

Every  teacher  should  follow  a  definite  program  of 
general  and  professional  reading.  The  professional 
reading  of  the  teacher  should  include  the  following : 

(a)  Books  on  the  philosophy,  psychology,  and  prin- 
ciples of  education. 

(b)  Books    outlining    new    developments    in  the 
teacher's  special  field. 

(c)  The  journals  of  the  State  and  National  Educa- 
tion Association. 
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(d)  One  or  more  periodicals  covering  the  field  in 
which  the  teacher  gives  instruction,  i.e.,  Eng- 
lish, Mathematics,  Social  Studies,  etc.  The  De- 
partment has  prepared  a  list  of  periodicals  in 
the  various  subject  fields. 

(4)  Institutes. 

In  connection  with  the  county  and  local  institutes, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  place  the  program 
on  such  a  basis  that  each  teacher  will  secure  the 
maximum  benefit. 

(5)  Travel. 

Travel  is  becoming  one  of  the  important  agencies 
in  professional  growth.  Wherever  possible,  teach- 
ers should  be  encouraged  to  travel  both  at  home  and 
abroad  particularly  in  connection  with  the  subject 
field  in  which  they  are  giving  instruction. 

(6)  Extension  Courses. 

The  professional  study  may  also  be  undertaken 
as  a  university  extension  course.  A  large  faculty 
may  be  registered  as  a  university  extension  class. 
Two  or  more  smaller  faculties  may  combine  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  place  and  time  of  the  meeting 
may  then  be  determined  at  the  convenience  of  the 
members.  The  registration  for  the  class  will  be 
largely  increased  by  reason  of  convenience  of  time 
and  place  to  the  members.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
university  instructor  conduct  the  course,  not  on  a 
lecture  basis,  but  as  indicated  above  on  the  basis  of 
assignments,  reports,  and  discussions.  A  suggestive 
program  on  guidance  will  be  submitted  on  request. 
Other  suggestive  programs  on  the  junior  high  school 
will  also  be  submitted  on  request. 

(7)  Summer  Courses. 

Teachers  who  do  not  find  it  possible  to  carry  on 
professional  work  otherwise  will  find  summer  courses 
valuable.  The  standard  which  has  been  suggested 
with  reference  to  this  phase  of  activity  is  that  a 
teacher  should  spend  one  summer  in  four  in  summer 
session  courses  or  travel  or  in  some  other  form  of 
professional  study  or  growth. 

(8)  Attendance — Professional  Meetings. 

Wherever  possible,  teachers  should  be  encouraged 
to  attend  professional  meetings.  One  of  the  most 
helpful  types  of  professional  activity  is  the  county 
organization  of  either  teachers  or  principals.  Many 
o!:'  the  counties  have  so  developed  their  professional 
organization  that  teachers  of  the  various  subjects 
have  found  it  possible  to  organize  groups  for  the 
study  of  the  problems  particular  to  a  given  subject. 
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(9)  Membership — Professional  Associations. 

The  National  and  State  organizations  bring  to  the 
teachers  splendid  contacts  with  reference  to  profes- 
sional development.  Each  teacher  should  also  be 
urged  to  affiliate  himself  with  the  subject  group  or- 
ganization in  which  his  major  interest  lies. 

e.   Curriculum  Problems. 

It  is  important  that  the  curriculum  problems  of  a  given 
school  be  studied  intensively  by  the  staff  of  that  school. 
While  it  is  impossible  to  carry  out  extended  curriculum 
research  in  the  smaller  community,  every  effort  should 
be  put  forth  to  incorporate  in  the  program  of  every 
school  the  progressive  tendencies  in  curriculum  construc- 
tion and  development  which  have  been  developed  in 
other  communities.  Adaptation  should,  of  course,  be 
made  in  all  cases  to  meet  local  conditions. 

It  is  highly  important  that  definite  objectives  be  set 
up  for  all  courses  of  study  and  that  a.  minimum  program 
be  outlined  achieving  these  objectives. 

d.  Testing,  Examinations,  Measurement,  Research. 

The  use  of  objective  and  standardized  tests  should  be 
encouraged.  It  is  only  as  a  carefully  worked  out  testing 
procedure  is  developed  that  education  can  be  placed  on 
a  scientific  basis.  A  testing  program  is  valuable  in 
evaluating  the  efficiency  of  instruction,  in  providing  for 
a  prognostic  and  remedial  program,  and  in  improving 
the  character  of  general  examinations.  Periodic  tests 
and  examinations  should  be  carefully  prepared  and 
should  be  objective  in  so  far  as  is  possible.  In  planning 
for  periodic  tests,  the  regular  schedule  should  be  inter- 
rupted as  little  as  possible. 

e.  Morale. 

Another  important  function  of  the  supervisory  pro- 
gram is  the  development  of  morale  both  with  respect  to 
teachers  and  pupils.  It  should  be  one  of  the  objectives 
of  the  supervisor  and  to  lend  the  encouragement  and 
the  support  necessary  for  carrying  out  an  effective  in- 
structional program. 

f.  Induction  into  Service  of  Teachers  New  to  the  School. 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  that  portion  of  the 
supervisory  program  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  in- 
duction of  teachers  new  to  the  school  into  the  service 
of  the  school.    The  following  points  are  suggested: 

(1)  Has  the  teacher  been  provided  with  a  copy  of  the 
general  rules  and  regulations  concerning  routine 
matters,  organization,  and  administrative  proced- 
ures ? 

(2)  Has  he  a  clear  conception  of  the  requirements  in 
each  of  the  branches  in  which  he  is  expected  to  give 
instruction  ? 
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(3)  Has  he  been  provided  with  the  requisite  textbooks 
and  instructional  materials  such  as  maps,  visual 
aids,  etc.  ?  Has  he  been  informed  concerning  gen- 
eral techniques  used  in  the  school  such  as  testing, 
procedure,  remedial  and  diagnostic  program,  etc. ? 

(4)  Is  he  familiar  with  the  professional  activities  of  the 
system  and  his  own  responsibility  with  reference 
to  these  activities? 

(5)  Is  he  familiar  with  the  part  which  be  is  expected 
to  play  in  the  so.-ial  activity  program  of  the  school 
and  with  what  is  expected  of  him  in  his  community 
relationships  ? 

3.   Efficiency  of  supervisory  program. 

The  following  are  suggested  as  the  criteria  for  the  super- 
visory program : 

a.  Does  the  supervisory  program  aid  teachers  in  routine 
school  management,  daily  classroom  work,  control,  etc.  ? 

b.  Does  it  assist  the  teacher  in  applying  the  most  effective 
methods  in  her  work? 

c.  Has  it  aided  in  the  development  of  diagnostic  and  reme- 
dial teaching'? 

d.  Has  it  contributed  to  the  work  of  pupil  personnel  and 
guidance  ? 

e.  Has  it  placed  teachers  in  a  position  to  better  organize 
subject  matter,  methods,  and  techniques,  and  in  the  use 
of  materials  and  devices? 

t'.   Are  conferences  helpful? 

g.  Have  teachers'  meetings  stimulated  teachers  in  their 
work,  encouraged  them  to  do  research,  and  to  evaluate 
their  own  work  more  scientifically? 

h.  Have  teachers  been  encouraged  to  read  more  widely  in 
their  fields? 

i.  Has  it  aided  in  evaluating  teaching  efficiency,  and  in 
improving  the  quality  of  the  teaching  product? 

C.  Efficiency  of  Instruction. 

Teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  make  modifications  in  class- 
room procedure  in  accordance  with  directed  learning  techniques. 
The  use  of  unit  planning,  individual  instruction  devices,  diag- 
nostic tests,  pre-tests,  and  similar  devices,  promise  to  place  learn- 
ing on  a  higher  level.  Teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  utilize 
these  modern  methods  of  teaching. 

In  developing  classroom  procedure  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  a  diagnostic  and  remedial  program.  Such  a  program  makes 
it  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  organize  the  work  of  the  class- 
room in  terms  of  learning  exercises.  Laboratorized  classroom 
technique  makes  it  possible  to  place  the  instructional  program 
on  a  much  higher  basis. 

D.  Classroom  Management. 

Every  teacher  should  be  responsible  for  the  classroom  manage- 
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merit  of  the  class  groups  under  his  or  her  supervision.  It  is 
essential  that  the  school  be  organized  on  such  a  basis  as  to  make 
economical  learning  possible.  It  is  also  essential  that  the  condi- 
tions of  the  classroom  and  the  methods  of  handling  materials  be 
so  organized  that  the  instructional  program  can  be  carried  on 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  effort. 

In  so  far  as  conditions  permit,  teachers  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  lighting,  temperature  and  humidity,  ventila- 
tion, seating,  handling  of  materials,  study  habits,  posture,  etc., 
in  their  classrooms. 

In  the  development  of  the  classroom  management  program 
it  is  suggested  that  the  teacher  rating  card  devised  by  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  be  utilized  and  that  each  teacher 
be  familiarized  with  the  basis  on  which  these  ratings  are  made. 
One  of  the  first  obligations  of  school  officials  is  to  see  that  condi- 
tions prevail  which  make  it  possible  for  the  teacher  to  organize 
his  school  room  on  an  effective  basis. 

Classroom  Technique. 

The  following  criteria  are  suggested  for  checking  the  activities 
carried  on  in  each  classroom : 

1.  Focusing  attention  on  pupil's  interest.    Is  provision  made 
for: 

a.  Definite  aims? 

b.  Do  pupils  propose  problems? 

c.  Is  aim  related  to  pupil's  present  interests? 

2.  Self -direction.    Do  pupils : 

a.  Know  what  to  do? 

b.  Know  how  to  work? 

c.  Make  definite  plans! 

d.  Work  independently? 

3.  Self-control.  Do  pupils: 

a.  Go  to  work? 

b.  Work  quietly  and  orderly? 

c.  Handle  books  and  materials  quietly  and  efficiently? 

4.  Self -appraisal.    Do  pupils: 

a.  Know  how  to  appraise  work? 

b.  Know  goals? 

c.  Know  the  individual  purposes? 

d.  Know  standards  expected  ? 

5.  Social  groivtk.    Do  pupils: 

a.  Respect  opinions  of  others? 

b.  Make  constructive  criticisms? 

c.  Make  suggestions? 

d.  Sacrifice  personal  desires? 

e.  Share  responsibility? 

f.  Conform  to  conventions? 
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6.  Participation,  attention,  concentration.    Do  pupils: 

a.  Actively  enjoy  work? 

b.  Show  attention? 

c.  Concentrate  on  work  ? 

7.  Recognition  of  individual  differences.  Does  the  organiza- 
tion provide  for : 

a.   Varying  capacities  and  interests  of  individual  pupils? 
1).    Progress   charts  and   devices  for  showing  individual 
growth  ? 

c.  Use  of  scientific  techniques  for  remedial  and  diagnostic 
work? 

8.  Effective  learning. 

a.   Does  activity  conform  to  best  methods  of  psychology 
and  learning  ? 

9.  Satisfactory  attainment.    Are : 

a.  Pupils  stimulated  to  do  at  least  one  thing  well? 

b.  Methods  of  study  and  work  stressed? 

c.  Problems  solving  activities  in  evidence? 

d.  Appreciations  given  due  consideration? 

e.  Standards  of  attainment  with  reference  to  skills  main- 
tained? 

f.  Attitudes  given  a  prominent  place  in  teaching? 
Student  Activities. 

The  organization  of  a  worthwhile  activity  program  of  home- 
room, clubs,  and  assembly  should  be  encouraged.  An  activity 
program  is  a  part  of  the  required  work  of  a  modern  secondary 
school.  It  is  required  in  all  classified  junior  high  schools.  All 
activities  of  the  school  should  be  on  a  democratic,  wholesome 
basis.  Pupil  participation  should  characterize  these  activities. 
The  following  guiding  principles  are  suggested  for  activities 
sponsored  by  the  school : 

1.  All  activities  organized  should  satisfy  educational  needs. 

2.  Social  activities  should  have  their  origin  in  the  classroom, 
and  lead  back  into  it,  reinforcing  the  curricular  work  of 
the  school. 

3.  The  activity  program  should  be  launched  only  when  there 
are  capable  leaders  to  guide  the  work.  A  sympathetic 
leader  is  a  prerequisite  for  success  in  this  field. 

4.  If  the  best  possibilities  of  the  activity  program  are  to  be 
realized,  there  should  be  a  maximum  amount  of  participa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  students  in  all  activities. 

5.  The  "machinery"  of  operation  should  be  submerged  in  the 
interest  of  the  "results  to  be  achieved." 

6.  Democracy  should  prevail  in  the  selection  of  activities. 

7.  Each  member  of  the  school  staff  should  be  familiar  with  the 
activity  program  and  available  for  guidance  in  this  field. 
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8.   There  should  be  a  sound  educational  philosophy  behind  the 
activity  program. 

A  well  directed  activity  program  reinforces  the  curricular  ob- 
jectives of  the  school,  provides  opportunity  for  ' '  learning  by  do- 
ing, ' '  develops  school  morale,  creates  leadership,  checks  school 
mortality,  creates  a  democratic  social  atmosphere,  provides  prac- 
tice in  responsibility,  and  helps  in  developing  worthwhile  char- 
acter traits.  It  provides  one  of  the  finest  opportunities  for  so- 
cializing the  school.  Worthwhile  activities  should  be  encouraged 
in  every  secondary  school. 

Fraternities  and  secret  organizations  are  contrary  to  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  a  democratic  secondary  school.  Their 
presence  indicates  failure  on  the  part  of  the  school  to  provide 
the  leadership  essential  to  a  wholesome  recreational  program. 

Guidance. 

A  well  organized  guidance  program  is  recognized  as  an  es- 
sential feature  of  a  modern  secondary  school.  The  guidance 
program  may  be  considered  under  group  guidance,  and  counsel- 
ing: , 

1.  Group  guidance: 

a.  Scope  of  Program. 

(1)  Courses  in  guidance — seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
grades. 

(2)  Homeroom  program,  and  guidance  through  other 
activities. 

(3)  Subject  instruction.  This  should  recognize  explora- 
tion and  guidance  as  one  of  its  most  important  func- 
tions. For  details  in  the  above,  see  Bulletin  13, 
1927  revision,  pages  22  to  84,  and  supplementary 
Department  material  on  guidance  courses,  home- 
room program,  and  certification  for  guidance  teach- 
ing. 

b.  Minimum  Requirements  in  Group  Guidance. 

(1)  In  the  junior  high  school: — one  period  a  week  of 
class  instruction  in  guidance,  as  outlines  on  pages 
33  and  34,  Bulletin  13,  and  supplementary  bulletins 
on  courses  in  guidance. 

(2)  In  the  junior  high  school: — The  homeroom  and 
weekly  homeroom  period — a  part  of  the  general 
activities  program  of  every  junior  high  school  should 
emphasize  guidance  values.  For  suggestions  rela- 
tive to  the  latter,  see  Department  material  on  the 
homeroom. 

(3)  In  all  secondary  schools: — -books  on  occupations, 
and  catalogues  on  higher  educational  institutions 
brought  up  to  date,  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the 
pupils  to  be  served.  (See  lists  of  books  given  in 
syllabuses  for  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grade 
guidance  courses,  and  the  bibliography,  pages  119- 
127,  Bulletin  13.) 
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2.   Counseling : 

a.  Scope. 

( 1 )  Intelligence  tests  and  standard  educational  measure- 
ments, for  counseling  as  well  as  for  other  purposes. 

(2)  Cumulative  records,  which  may  be  used  in  diag- 
nostic and  remedial  work,  to  show  trends  in  growth 
and  development. 

(3)  Supplementary  equipment,  varying  according  to 
conditions.  In  a  large  school  this  should  include 
telephone  service,  office  arranged  for  privacy,  ade- 
quate filing  facilities,  etc. 

(4)  Counseling  service. — Committee  and  chairman — 
counselor ;  analysis,  counseling,  educational,  voca- 
tional and  social  placement,  follow-up. 

For  details  in  the  above,  see  Bulletin  13,  pages 
31-33,  44-50,  and  requirements  for  the  counseling 
certificate  (not  now  mandatory). 

b.  Minimum  Requirements  for  Counseling  in  any  Second- 
ary School. 

(1)  A  plain  manila  folder  (^/a"*  11%")  for  each  pupil, 
name  on  folder,  Avith 

(a)  The  original  standard  tests  and  measurements 
that  have  been  applied  to  the  pupil. 

(b)  One  or  more  self  analysis  forms  filled  by  the 
pupil. 

(c)  A  plain  ruled  letter  size  sheet  or  5"  x  8"  card 
ruled  horizontally,  for  notations  for  conferences 
with  the  pupil  concerned. 

(d)  Suitable  container  for  these  folders  and  cumul- 
ative materials. 

See  the  cumulative  folder  of  the  National 
Council  of  Education  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Study  applications.  See  also  Bulletin  13, 
pp.  44-50. 

(2)  A  teacher  assigned  to  counseling  service — should  be 
prepared  for  this  work  and,  as  soon  as  possible, 
should  meet  the  requirements  for  the  counseling 
certificate.  At  the  start  this  service  may  be  on  an 
extra-curricular  time  basis,  one  or  more  periods  a 
week.  As  soon  as  practicable,  there  should  be  the 
equivalent  of  the  full  time  of  one  qualified  person 
for  each  1000  pupils,  grades  7-12.  The  person 
chosen  may  well  be  the  chairman  of  a  guidance 
committee. 

Morale. 

The  cooperation,  attitude  of  pupils  and  teachers,  and  general 
industry  of  the  school  is  essential  for  a  satisfactory  instructional 
program.  Through  classroom  exercises,  the  assembly,  pupil 
participation  in  government,  etc.,  every  effort  should  be  put 
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forth  to  keep  the  morale  of  the  school  on  a  high  basis.  A  school 
failing  to  maintain  satisfactory  morale  may  not  be  continued 
on  the  Department's  list  of  classified  secondary  schools. 

Standard  VI.  Teachers. 

College  graduation  is  the  required  standard  of  preparation  for  all 
secondary  school  teachers.  The  majority  of  teachers  in,  a  classified 
senior  or  four  year  high  school  should  be  holders  of  college  certificates. 
Schools  wishing  to  qualify  for  senior  or  four  year  high  school  classifica- 
tion should  require  teachers  already  in  service  who  do  not  have  this 
standard  of  certification  to  continue  their  preparation  to  the  college 
level.  The  School  Code  requires  that  all  teachers  in  secondary  schools 
le  properly  certified  in  the  specific  subjects  which  they  teach. 

A.  Preparation. 

Specific  preparation  for  the  subjects  taught  is  required  of  all 
secondary  school  teachers.  In  so  far  as  possible,  teachers  should 
be  assigned  to  the  subject  fields  in  which  they  have  had  major 
preparation.  In  the  smaller  schools  where  it  is  necessary  for 
a  teacher  to  care  for  subjects  in  two  or  more  fields,  care  should 
be  exercised  in  securing  teachers  who  can  handle  these  subjects 
satisfactorily. 

B.  Certification. 

1.   Legal  requirements  for  certification* 

To  qualify  for  certification  to  teach  academic  senior  high 
school  subjects  it  will  be  necessary  for  an  applicant  to  qual- 
ify for  a  Provisional  College  Certificate.  Certification  to 
teach  a  special  subject  requires  at  least  a  Temporary  Stand- 
ard Certificate,  the  requirements  for  which  are  given  in 
the  following  regulations.  An  elementary  certificate  may 
be  extended  for  the  teaching  of  a  junior  high  school  subject 
but  not  for  the  teaching  of  a  senior  high  school  subject, 
a.   Temporary  Standard  Certificate. 

Temporary  standard  certificates  are  valid  to  teach  in 
a  junior  or  a  senior  high  school  and  are  issued  in  the 
following  fields  only,  namely :  Art  Education,  Commer- 
cial Education,  Health  Education,  Vocational  Educa- 
tion and  Music;  provided  that 

(1)  After  September  1,  1931  no  temporary  standard 
certificate  will  be  issued  or  validated  for  the  sec- 
ondary school  field  except  where  three  years  of  ap- 
proved, post-high  school  preparation  shall  have  been 
completed.  Observation,  participation,  and  practice 
teaching  of  not  fewer  than  six  semester  hours  or  its 
equivalent  must  be  a  part  of  the  required  prepara- 
tion ; 

(2)  After  September  1,  1932,  the  temporary  standard 
certificate  will  be  issued  or  validated  for  the  sec- 
ondary field  only  upon  completion  of  four  years  of 
approved  post-high  school  preparation ; 


*  Complete  information  on  Teacher  Certification  can  be  obtained  from  Bulletin 
No.  2,  the  Teacher  Bureau,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  December  1928. 
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(3)  In  the  vocational  field  approved  experience  may 
be  accepted  in  discharge  of  a  part  of  this  require- 
ment. 

b.  Permanent  Standard  Certificate. 

In  art  education,  commercial  education,  health  educa- 
tion, vocational  education,  and  music,  not  fewer  than 
three  years  of  approved  preparation  in  the  specific  field 
in  addition  to  graduation  from  an  approved  four  year 
high  school  shall  be  required  for  a  permanent  standard 
certificate;  provided,  however,  that  temporary  standard 
certificates  issued  after  September  1,  1931  on  the  com- 
pletion of  not  fewer  than  four  years  of  approved  post- 
high  school  preparation,  will  be  made  permanent  at  the 
end  of  any  renewal  period  on  a  rating  of  "middle"  or 
better  and  evidence  of  four  years  of  successful  teaching 
experience;  and  provided  further  that  in  the  vocational 
field  approved  experience  may  discharge  this  regulation 
in  part. 

c.  College  Certificates. 

(1)  Provisional  College  Certificate. 

This  certificate  entitles  the  holder  to  teach  for 
three  years  in  any  public  high  school  of  the  com- 
monwealth the  subjects  indicated  on  its  face,  and 
to  teach  in  the  elementary  field  where  the  applicant 
is  the  holder  of  a  certificate  for  teaching  in  this 
field  or  has  completed  an  approved  curriculum  in  a 
school  of  education  in  preparation  for  teaching  in 
such  field. 

Such  a  curriculum  will  be  approved  when  the  six 
semester  hours  of  prescribed  electives  are  in  the 
field  of  elementary  education  and  the  six  semester 
hours  of  practice  teaching  are  with  pupils  of  ele- 
mentary school  age. 

The  applicant  for  this  certificate  must  be  a  grad- 
uate of  an  approved  college  or  university  and  must 
have  successfully  completed  at  least  eighteen  semes- 
ter hours  of  work  of  college  grade  in  education  dis- 
tributed as  follows : 

Introduction  to  teaching    3  semester  hours 

Educational  Psychology    (General  Psychology  is  a  pre- 
requisite)   3  semester  hours 

Electives  in  Education  selected  from  the  following  list  . .    3  semester  hours 

Secondary  Education 
Elementary  Education 
School  Efficiency 
Special  Methods 
School  Hygiene 
Educational  Administration 
Educational  Measurements 
Educational  Sociology 
Educational  Systems 
Histoi-y  of  Education 
Principles  of  Education 
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Educational  Psychology 
Technique  of  Teaching 

Practice  teaching  in  the  appropriate  field    6  semester  hours 

The  practice  teaching  requirement  may  be  met 
by  one  hour  a  clay  of  observation  and  practice 
teaching  with  one  hour  a  week  of  conference  in 
connection  therewith  for  one-half  year. 

Three  years  of  successful  teaching  experience  in 
the  field  in  which  certification  is  sought,  together 
with  a  teaching  rating  of  "middle"  or  better,  may 
be  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  the  practice  teach- 
ing requirement. 

Until  September  1,  1931  the  holder  of  this  certifi- 
cate will  be  certificated  to  teach  subjects  in  which  not 
fewer  than  twelve  semester  hours  have  been  com- 
pleted and  after  September  1,  1931,  to  teach  sub- 
jects in  which  not  less  than  eighteen  semester  hours 
have  been  completed. 

The  scope  of  this  certificate  will  be  extended  to 
cover  a  field  of  learning  when  the  distribution  of 
the  applicant's  credentials  so  warrant, 

This  certificate  may  be  renewed  once  on  a  rating 
of  "low"  or  better  plus  six  additional  semester 
hours  of  work  of  college  grade,  one  half  of  which 
must  be  professional. 

Six  semester  hours  of  practice  teaching  are  re- 
quired for  the  standard  certificate,  and  for  the  col- 
lege certificate. 

(2)  Permanent  College  Certificate. 

The  issuance  of  this  certificate  is  dependent  upon 
the  possession  of  the  qualifications  required  for  the 
provisional  college  certificate  and  in  addition  there- 
to three  years  of  successful  teaching  experience  in 
the  appropriate  field  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
commonwealth  with  a  teaching  rating  of  "middle" 
or  better  and  the  satisfactory  completion  of  at  least 
six_  semester  hours  of  additional  preparation  of  col- 
legiate grade,  completed  subsequent  to  the  bacca- 
laureate degree,  one-half  of  which  must  be  profes- 
sional and  the  remainder  related  to  the  subjects  or 
subject  fields  in  which  the  candidate  is  certified  to 
teach. 

The  expression  "in  the  appropriate  field,"  in  the 
preceding  or  any  other  paragraph,  refers  to  the 
age  levels  of  child-life  commonly  known  as  elemen- 
tary and  secondary.  In  this  connection  successful 
teaching  experience  with  pupils  of  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  may  be  considered  to  apply  in  either 
classification. 

This  certificate  entitles  the  holder  to  teach  for  life 
in  any  public  school  of  the  commonwealth  the  sub- 
jects indicated  on  its  face. 
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d.  Junior  High  School  Certification. 

Certificates  which  are  not  restricted  to  the  elementary 
field  are  valid  for  teaching  in  the  junior  high  school. 

Holders  of  standard  certification  whose  certificates  do 
not  authorize  them  to  teach  in  the  years  covered  by  the 
junior  high  school  may  have  this  privilege  added  to  their 
certificates  upon  presentation  of  a  rating  card  showing 
successful  experience  in  grades  above  the  sixth ;  pro- 
vided that  after  September  1,  1932,  in  addition,  four 
years  of  approved  post-high  school  preparation  must 
have  been  completed. 

Holders  of  standard  certificates  whose  experience  has 
been  restricted  to  grades  below  the  seventh,  may  qualify 
for  teaching  in  the  junior  high  school  by  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  not  fewer  than  18  semester  hours  of  ap- 
proved preparation,  not  fewer  than  four  semester  hours 
of  which  shall  have  been  in  junior  high  school  education 
and  remainder  in  a  subject  or  subjects  of  the  junior  high 
school  curriculum.  Such  certification  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  teach  such  subjects  prescribed  for  the  elemen- 
tary curriculum,  provided  that  after  September  1,  1932, 
four  years  of  post-high  school  preparation  shall  be  re- 
quired for  teaching  in  the  junior  high  school  field. 

e.  Principal's  Certificate. 

The  principal's  certificate  is  not  mandatory  but  the 
possession  of  this  type  of  certificate  indicates  in  the 
judgment  of  the  State  Council  of  Education,  minimum 
preparation  for  the  type  of  position  for  which  the  cer- 
tificate has  been  created.  This  certificate  will  be  issued 
to  holders  of  permanent  college  certificates,  or  equivalent 
certificates,  who  have  completed  subsequent  to  the  is- 
suing of  such  certificates  not  less  than  two  years  of 
successful  teaching,  supervisory  or  administrative  ex- 
perience, and  in  addition  12  semester  hours  in  approved 
courses  in  the  field  of  secondary  school  organization 
and  administration. 

f.  Subject  Certification. 

According  to  the  regulations  covering  teacher  cer- 
tification, teachers  are  certificated  in  general  subject 
fields  such  as  English,  Social  Studies,  Science,  et  cetera. 
A  teacher  with  such  a  designation  on  his  certificate  may 
teach  any  secondary  school  subject  in  that  field. 

In  cases  where  a  teacher  does  not  have  sufficient  credits 
for  an  entire  subject  field,  the  specific  subjects  for  which 
he  may  be  licensed  are  written  upon  the  face  of  the 
certificate.  Thus  it  happens  that  a  teacher  might  be 
certificated  to  teach  any  subject  in  one  general  field 
and  specific  subjects  in  one  or  more  educational  fields. 

Certification  in  any  one  of  the  fields  listed  below  en- 
titles a  teacher  to  teach  any  subject  listed  in  that  field, 
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Certification  in  a  specific  subject  does  not  license  a 
teacher  to  teach  any  other  subject  in  that  field. 

Requirements  for  Certification  in  Secondary  School  Subjects 

Prior  to  September  1,  1931,  in  order  to  add  a  subject  to  a  certificate 
in  the  secondary  field,  the  satisfactory  completion  of  12  semester  hours 
of  approved  preparation  was  required  since  September  1,  1931,  18 
semester  hours  of  approved  preparation  are  required  for  the  addition 
of  a  subject  to  a  certificate. 

The  following  statements  summarize  the  requirements  for  certifica- 
tion and  should  govern  the  assignment  of  teachers  to  the  various  sub- 
ject fields : 

English— To  be  assigned  to  teach  English,  a  teacher  should  have 
followed  a  broad  curriculum  in  that  field.  If  a  teacher  is  assigned  to 
any  of  the  special  phases  of  English,  such  as  Oral  English,  Journalism, 
Public  Speaking,  Dramatics,  etc.,  he  should  have  special  preparation 
in  the  subject  to  which  he  is  assigned. 

Penmanship — Penmanship  is  covered  by  business  English  or  business 
writing. 

Social _  Studies — The  field  of  social  studies  covers  the  subjects  of 
community  civics,  economic  civics,  economics,  sociology,  problems  of 
democracy,  and  the  various  history  courses.  ' '  Social  studies ' '  is  written 
on  the  certificate  upon  the  completion  of  nine  semester  hours  in  social 
science,  and  nine  semester  hours  in  history. 

"Social  Science"  covers  the  subjects  of  civics,  economics,  sociology, 
and  problems  of  democracy. 

"History"  covers  only  the  various  courses  in  history  offered  in  the 
secondary  school. 

Mathematics — When  mathematics  is  written  on  a  certificate  it  covers 
the  various  fields  of  mathematics  with  the  exception  of  commercial 
mathematics  which  requires  special  certification. 

Science— Science,  when  written  on  a  certificate  entitles  the  holder 
to  teach  any  of  the  science  subjects  (general  science,  biology,  physics, 
•>r  chemistry). 

Physical  science  entitles  the  holder  to  teach  chemistry  or  physics. 
Physics  entitles  the  holder  to  teach  physics;  and  chemistry  entitles 
the  holder  to  teach  chemistry. 

Biological  science  entitles  the  teacher  to  teach  biology,  botany,  or 
zoology. 

Certification  to  teach  any  science  subject  is  considered  a  valid  cer- 
tificate to  teach  general  science. 

Foreign  Language — Certification  in  foreign  languages  is  on  the 
specific  subject  basis.  To  teach  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  German  or 
Italian,  the  teacher  must  have  specific  certification  in  that  field.  In 
the  introductory  language  course  in  the  junior  high  school,  the  teacher 
must  have  certification  in  the  language  field  offered  as  introductory 
language. 

Health  and  Physical  Education — The  subject  of  physical  education 
written  on  a  certificate  entitles  the  teacher  to  teach  health  and  physical 
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education.  In  some  cases  the  teacher  may  have  certification  to  teach 
only  hygiene.  In  such  cases,  Hygiene  is  written  on  the  certificate. 

Geography— Geography  is  not  included  in  any  other  high  school 
subject  field  and  specific  certification  in  the  subject  is  required.  Cer- 
tification in  geography  is  a  license  to  teach  physical  geography. 

Music- — A  teacher  certificated  to  teach  music  shall  be  considered  as 
having  a  valid  certificate  for  chorus,  band,  orchestra,  theory,  history, 
appreciation,  and  instrumental  music.  To  teach  instrumental  music, 
a  teacher  must  have  certification  in  music  or  instrumental  music. 

Guidance — There  are  two  types  of  certificates  in  the  guidance  field : 

A.  A  certificate  validated  to  teach  Guidance. 

B.  A  certificate  for  Guidance  Counseling,  not  mandatory  at  the 
present  time. 

A.    Requirements  for  Teaching  the  Subject  of  Guidance: 

1.  The  possession  of  a  valid  certificate  to  teach. 

2.  Special  preparation  for  the  field  of  guidance  to  the  ex- 
tent of  18  (*)  semester  hours  distributed  as  follows: 

a.   Six  semester  hours  in  the  following  or  equivalent 
guidance  courses : 

Minimum  Semester  Hours 


(1)  Occupations — Analysis,  field  studies  and 

school  applications    2 

(2)  One  or  both  of  the  following  courses: 

General  introduction  to  guidance  ....  2 
Labor  and  personnel  problems  in  busi- 
ness and  industry    2 

1).   Courses  in  related  subjects    12 


Courses  in  the  social  sciences,  in  commercial  edu- 
cation, vocational  education,  etc.,  will  be  interpreted 
as  related  courses. 

B.    Certification  for  School  Guidance  Counseling: 

Counseling  Certificates  (Not  mandatory  at  the  present 
time) . 

The  total  of  eighteen  semester  hours  should  be  selected  from  the 
following  courses  or  their  equivalent^*) 

Minimum,  Semester  Hours 

1.  General  Introduction  to  Guidance    2 

a.  Introductory  course  in  Guidance. 

b.  Educational  guidance. 

c.  Principles  and  problems  of  vocational  guidance. 

d.  Vocational  guidance  and  counseling. 

2.  Specialized  Techniques  in  Guidance    6 

a.  Laboratory  psychology. 

b.  Clinical  techniques  in  guidance. 

c.  Psychology  of  the  abnormal. 

d.  Educational  tests  and  measurements. 
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e.  Social  hygiene. 

f.  Counseling  techniques. 

3.  Field  Studies  and  Applications    6 

a.  Social  case  work. 

b.  Occupations — Analysis,  field  studies,  school  appli- 
cations. 

c.  Labor  and  personnel  problems  in  business  and  in- 
dustry. 

d.  Vocational  education. 

4.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Guidance   -I 

a.  Organization  and  development  of  school  guidance 
programs  (including  home  room,  placement  serv- 
ice and  other  articulations). 

b.  Extra-curricular  activities. 

c.  The  organization  and  administration  of  vocational 
guidance. 

Teachers  who  hold  standard  certificates  to  teach,  and  in  addi- 
tion have  attained  the  following  qualifications,  will  be  granted  a 
guidance  counseling  certificate  in  accordance  with  action  of  the 

State  Council  of  Education,  December  7,  1928,  as  follows : 

"XI.    Certificates  for  Guidance  Counselors. 

Applicants  for  certificates  in  this  field  must  hold  a  cer- 
tificate of  standard  grade  and  present  evidence  of  not  less 
than  eighteen  semester  hours  of  approved  preparation  in 
this  field." 

Rome  Economics  (General) — To  teach  general  home  economics,  a 
teacher  must  have  certification  in  general  home  economics  or  voca- 
tional home  economics. 

Home  Economics  (Vocational) — A  certificate  in  vocational  home 
economics  is  required  for  vocational  home  economics. 

Mechanical  Drawing — Certification  for  mechanical  drawing  is  re- 
quired for  this  subject. 

Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational  Arts. 

a.  General  Shop — Certification  is  required  in  specific  general  shop 
activities,  i.  e.,  woodwork,  mechanical  drawing,  metal  work,  elec- 
tricity, sheet  metal. 

b.  Vocational — Certification  in  the  vocational  field  is  required. 

Agriculture — Certification  in  science  or  agriculture  is  required  for 
a  unit  course  in  general  agriculture.  Fok-  the  vocational  agricultural 
course  certification  in  vocational  agriculture  is  required. 

Commercial — The  following  regulations  cover  the  field  of  commercial 
education : 

A.  Each  certificate  issued  shall  have  written  on  its  face  those  sub- 
jects which  the  holder  is  entitled  to  teach. 

B.  No  commercial  teacher  shall  teach  any  subjects  not  appearing 
upon  his  certificate. 
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C.  Commercial  subjects  will  be  written  on  a  commercial  certificate 
or  as  additional  subjects  to  any  valid  certificate  where  the  ap- 
plicant is  able  to  present,  not  less  than  the  number  of  semester 
hours  required  in  each  of  such  subjects  in  accordance  with  the 
following  schedule  together  with  a  total  in  the  whole  field  of  not 
less  than  eighteen  semester  hours  for  standard  certification. 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  12  semester  hours 

Business  English  requires : 

(a)  Twelve  (12)  semester  hours  in  English  plus 

(b)  Not  less  than  two   (2)  semester  hours  in  Business 


English  or  Correspondence 

Business  Writing   3  semester  hours 

Commercial  and  Economic  Geography  ...  .6  semester  hours 

Commercial  Law   6  semester  hours 

Commercial  Mathematics  3  semester  hours 

Economics   6  semester  hours 

Junior  Business  Training   3  semester  hours 

Office  Practice   3  semester  hours 

Retail  Selling  12  semester  hours 

Salesmanship   3  semester  hours 

Shorthand   9  semester  hours 

Typewriting   6  semester  hours 


D.  A  certificate  valid  for  the  teaching  of  bookkeeping  and  office 
practice  may  be  extended  for  the  teaching  of  junior  business 
training  and  no  additional  preparation  is  required. 

Section  1301  of  the  School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania  sets  forth  the 
legal  requirements  for  certification : 

"Every  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  this  Commonwealth 
must  hold  a  provisional,  professional,  or  State  certificate,  which 
shall  set  forth  the  branches  or  fields  which  its  holder  is  entitled 
to  teach,  and  which  shall  be  issued  as  herein  provided;  but  no 
teacher  shall  teach  in  any  public  school  in  this  Commonwealth, 
any  branch  or  field  which  he  has  not  been  properly  certificated 
to  teach." 

It  is  essential  that  teachers  be  assigned  only  to  those  subjects  in 
which  they  have  specific  certification.  If  a  school  district  fails  to  do 
this  they  are  jeopardizing  the  appropriation  to  the  district  and  the 
classification  of  the  school.  In  addition,  the  Board  is  placed  in 
jeopardy  and  subject  to  surcharge. 

In  assigning  teachers,  it  is  also  important  that  the  specific  prepa- 
ration which  the  teacher  has  had  for  the  subject  assigned  be  care- 
fully considered.  This  is  particularly  true  of  such  subjects  as  Eng- 
lish, social  studies,  science,  and  junior  high  school  mathematics.  In 
these  cases,  in  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for  certification, 
a  teacher  should  have  the  specific  preparation  essential  to  carry  on 
the  work  which  he  is  assigned. 

A  record  of  the  certification,  preparation,  and  experience  of  every 
high  school  teacher  should  be  on  file  in  the  high  school  principal's 
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office  as  well  as  in  the  superintendent's  and  supervising  principal's 
office.  With  this  record  at  hand,  the  principal  will  have  the  infor- 
mation which  is  needed  in  the  assignment  of  teachers. 

C.  Experience. 

An  effort  should  be  made  in  all  secondary  schools  to  maintain 
a  proper  balance  between  experienced  and  inexperienced 
teachers.  Experienced  teachers  give  stability  to  the  system  and 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  and  retain  for  as  long  a  period 
as  possible,  successful  teachers. 

D.  Turnover. 

No  school  can  satisfactorily  operate  in  which  there  is  a  high 
percent  of  teacher  turnover  each  year.  Continuity  of  school 
organization  cannot  be  maintained  where  a  large  number  of 
teachers  are  new  and  must  be  inducted  each  year  into  the  school 
system.  Classified  secondary  schools  are  required  to  maintain 
stability  of  the  teaching  group. 

E.  Salaries. 

Minimum  salary  schedules  have  been  established  for  first, 
second,  and  third  class  districts.  In  order  to  secure  and  hold 
satisfactory  teachers  in  fourth  class  districts,  it  is  suggested  that 
schools  in  fourth  class  school  districts  develop  a  salary  schedule. 

F.  Selection  op  Teachers. 

In  the  small  school  districts  it  is  especially  important  that 
teachers  be  selected  with  reference  to  the  subjects  which  they 
teach  and  also  with  reference  to  the  special  community  and 
school  activities  which  they  are  about  to  direct  and  participate 
in.  Teachers  should  be  selected  as  early  as  possible.  A  part  of 
the  program  of  every  secondary  school  should  be  the  develop- 
ment of  the  program  for1  the  ensuing  year  as  early  in  the  school 
year  as  possible.  This  program  should  indicate  the  number  and 
type  of  teachers  needed  for  the  coming  year.  Working  out 
such  a  program  should  be  the  cooperative  effort  of  the  principal 
and  the  superintendent.  In  fourth  class  districts,  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools  can  render  valuable  service  in  teacher 
selection.  Before  a  teacher  is  selected  all  credentials  including 
training,  experience,  preparation,  certification  and  recommenda- 
tions should  be  placed  before  the  employing  officials.  Teachers 
should  be  selected  because  of  their  particular  fitness  for  the 
instructional  position  which  they  are  to  occupy. 

G.  Principal. 

The  high  school  principal  should  be  the  holder  of  a  high  school 
principal's  certificate.  This  certificate  is  not  mandatory  but  the 
possession  of  it  indicates,  in  the  judgment  of  the  State  Council 
of  Education,  the  minimum  preparation  for  the  type  of  posi- 
tion for  which  the  certificate  has  been  created.  This  certificate 
will  be  issued  to  the  holder  of  a  Permanent  College  Certificate 
or  an  equivalent  certification  who  has  completed,  subsequent  to 
the  issuing  of  such  certificate,  not  less  than  two  years  of  suc- 
cessful teaching,  supervisory  or  administrative  experience,  and 
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in  addition  twelve  semester  hours  in  approved  courses  in  the 
field  of  secondary  school  organization  and  administration. 

H.  Librarian. 

A  full-time  librarian  is  required  in  schools  having  an  enrol- 
ment of  500  pupils.  Smaller  schools  are  required  to  allocate  a 
proportionate  part  of  a  teacher  librarian's  time  to  library  serv- 
ice and  all  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  300  or  more  pupils 
are  encouraged  to  provide  a  full-time  librarian.  The  librarian 
or  teacher-librarian  is  required  to  meet  the  certification  stand- 
ards which  have  been  established  for  librarians. 

I.  Counselor. 

Counseling  service  is  essential  for  every  secondary  school.  In 
the  smaller  secondary  schools  the  principal  will  participate  in 
the  counseling.  If  the  principal  of  the  school  is  a  man,  plans 
should  be  organized  so  as  to  utilize  the  services  of  a  woman 
teacher  to  act  as  counselor  or  advisor  of  girls.  Likewise,  if  the 
principal  is  a  woman,  a  man  should'  serve  as  counselor  or  ad- 
visor of  boys.  The  principal  or  counselor  in  a  small  junior  high 
school  should  be  assigned  to  teaching  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  grade  guidance  courses.  For  any  school  there  should  be 
the  equivalent  of  a  full-time  counselor  for  each  one  thousand 
pupils  in  addition  to  the  teaching  time  required  for  the  guidance 
instruction  classes.  Requirements  for  the  certification  of  teachers 
of  guidance  and  counselors  may  be  secured  by  addressing  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

J.    Clerical  Assistants. 

A  principal  having  under  his  jurisdiction  ten  or  more  teachers 
should  be  provided  with  a  full-time  clerk.  Additional  clerical 
help  will  be  determined  by  the  number  of  teachers  and  the 
character  of  his  work.  In  smaller  secondary  schools  having 
fewer  than  ten  teachers  clerical  service  should  be  provided  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  teachers  employed. 

K.    Community  Relationships. 

Helpful  community  relationships  should  be  established  by 
the  secondary  school  and  the  community.  It  is  only  as  these 
relationships  are  set  up  that  the  secondary  school  can  hope  for 
the  active  support  of  the  community  in  its  various  projects. 

Standard  VI  [.    Teaching  Load. 

Pupil-teacher  ratio,  number  of  classes  taught  daily  by  teachers,  and 
the  number  of  students  in  each  class  must  be  such  as  to  make  effective 
work,  -possible.  The  standard,  should  be:  Pupil-teacher  ratio  on  average 
daily  attendance  not  greater  than  30;  number  of  classes  taught  by 
teachers,  six  daily  in  small  schools,  five  in  larger  schools;  not  more 
than  35  pupils  in  any  class  (30  recommended  as  standard)  and  the 
number  of  pupil  hours  per  teacher  not  more  than  150  per  day. 

A.    Pupil-Teacher  Ratio. 

The  pupil-teacher  ratio  may  not  exceed  thirty  in  larger  schools. 
In  computing  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  a  principal  who  does  no 
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teaching  may  be  counted  as  a  teacher  and  each  clerical  assistant 
may  be  counted  as  one-half  teacher. 

Due  to  administrative  difficulties,  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  in 
small  schools  should  not  exceed  twenty-five.  The  maximum  en- 
rolment for  a  one-teacher  high  school  is  twenty-five,  for  a  two- 
teacher  school  fifty,  for  a  three-teacher  school  seventy-five,  for 
a  four-teacher  school  one  hundred,  for  a  five-teacher  school  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  and  for  a  six-teacher  school  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty. 

The  reduction  of  the  teaching  load  is  to  be  achieved  by  two 
measures.  First,  the  alternation  of  classes;  and  second,  the  re- 
duction of  the  program  of  studies  to  the  point  where  the  stand- 
ards outlined  above  can  be  maintained. 

Suggested  alternations  are  as  follows : 


1.  Alternations  and  combinations  for  grades  7-8  of  junior  high 
schools: 


Odd  school  years  (11) 

Even  school  years  (12) 

Guidance  7 

with 

Guidance  8 

English  7 

English  8 

Social  Studies  7 

1 1 

Social  Studies  8 

Geography  7 

i  i 

Geography  &  Science  8 

Practical  Arts  7 

1 1 

Practical  Arts  8 

Fine  Arte  7 

<  i 

Fine  Arts  8 

Hygiene  7 

<  i 

Hygiene  8 

Alternations  and  combinations  for  grades  9-10  of  a  two-yea-) 

high  school  or  four-year  junior  high 

school: 

Odd  school  years 

Even  school  years 

English  9 

with 

English  10 

Civics 

Eiiropean  History 

General  Science 

Biology 

Hygiene  9 

Hygiene  10 

Practical  Arts  9 

Practical  Arts  10 

Fine  Arts  9 

Fine  Arts  10 

3.  Alternations  and  combinations  for  grades  10-11  of  three- 
Odd  school  years  Even  school  years 
English  10                         with  English  11 
Plane  Geometry                    "  Algebra  ll1/^ 


Biology 
Hygiene  10 
Practical  Arts  10 


1 1 


&  Commere'l  Math.  y2 
H.  S.  Geog.  or  Agr. 
Hygiene  11 


Practical  Arts  11 
Fine  Arts  11 


Fine  Arts  10 


(11)  1931-1932;    1933-1934;  etc. 

(12)  1930-1931;    1934-1935;  etc. 
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4.  Alternations  and  combinations  for  grades  11-12  of  four-year 
high  schools  or  junior-senior  high  schools: 

Odd  school  years  Even  school  years 

English  11  with  English  12 

American  History  Probl's  of  Democracy 
Algebra  y%  and  Solid 

Geometry  y2  "  Commercial  Subject  1 

Physics  ' '  Chemistry 

Latin  11  "  Latin  12 

Hygiene  11  "  Hygiene  12 

Practical  Arts  11  "  Practical  Arte  12 

Fine  Arts  11  "  Fine  Arts  12 

B.    Standard  Teaching  Load. 

The  teaching  load  in  a  classified  secondary  school  may  not 
exceed  six  regular  classes  daily.  In  certain  small  schools  it  may 
be  necessary  for  the  teachers  to  carry  some  of  the  special  ac- 
tivities in  addition  to  the  six  regular  teaching  periods.  In  no 
case,  however  should  the  teacher  assignment  exceed  six  regular 
subjects. 

Special  adjustment  should  be  made  by  reducing  the  number 
of  classes  assigned  to  teachers  who  must  carry  such  activities 
as  the  study  hall,  library,  school  paper,  the  school  annual, 
dramatic  and  literary  societies,  glee  clubs,  and  other  similar 
administrative  and  supervisory  duties. 

Standard  VIII.    Pupil  Load. 

The  usual  pupil  load  should  not  exceed  twenty  periods  of  prepared 
recitation  work  weekly,  exclusive  of  health,  music,  and  activities.  Only 
pupils  ranking  well  above  the  average  should  be  permitted  to  carry  a 
program  requiring  more  than  this  standard. 

The  pupil  load  should  in  all  cases  be  such  as  to  make  it  possible 
to  do  a  high  type  of  work.  Four  subjects  should  constitute  the  pupil 
load  for  the  average  student.  Schools  maintaining  a  pupil  load  for  a 
majority  of  pupils  in  excess  of  this  standard  must  justify  their  pro- 
cedures to  lie  continued  on  the  Department's  classified  list. 

A  careful  check  should  be  made  of  the  outside  activities  of  the  pupil, 
including  participation  in  dramatics;  and  musical  and  athletic  ac- 
tivities, giving  particular  attention  to  insure  that  the  school  is  not 
permitting  or  demanding  a  program  which  interferes  with  the  health 
of  the  pupil  and  prevents  satisfactory  accomplishment. 

Standard  IX.    Records  and  Reports. 

Accurate  and  complete  records  of  attendance,  scholarship,  and  schopl 
organization  should  be  kept  in  suck  form  as  to  be  conveniently  used 
and  safely  preserved. 

A.  Type. 

A  careful  system  of  records  and  reports  which  furnishes 
cumulative  information  for  pupil  guidance,  the  improvement  of 
instruction,  and  the  modification  of  administrative  procedure 
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should  be  installed  in  every  secondary  school.  The  number  and 
character  of  blanks  needed  in  connection  with  the  report  sys- 
tem will  necessarily  vary  with  the  type  of  school. 

The  following  information  should  be  available  in  every  sec- 
ondary school : 

1.  Attendance. 

2.  Reports  to  parents. 

3.  Cumulative  records. 

4.  Employment. 

5.  Personnel 

6.  Guidance. 

7.  Standardized  tests. 

8.  Equipment  and  supply. 

9.  Work  accomplished. 

10.  Teacher  records. 

11.  Yearly  organization. 

12.  Letter  file. 

13.  Reports  to  superintendent. 

14.  Library. 

15.  Student  activities. 

16.  Financial  report. 

17.  Program  of  studies. 

18.  Time  schedule. 

19.  Annual  secondary  school  report. 

B.  Condition  op  Records. 

All  records  should  be  kept  in  such  condition  that  they  can  be 
easily  referred  to.  Satisfactory  filing  cabinets  are  essential 
school  equipment.  Important  school  materials  should  be  kept 
in  a  fire-proof  safe  or  vault. 

C.  Use  of  Records. 

The  various  records  and  reports  listed  above  are  invaluable 
in  determining  administrative  procedure,  classroom  method,  and 
in  the  administration  of  the  personnel  program.  Only  such 
records  should  be  kept  as  will  contribute  definitely  to  the  ef- 
ficiency and  usefulness  of  the  school. 

APPENDIX  I 

DEFINITIONS  OF  TERMS 

I.    Junior-Senior  High  School. 

Any  high  school  giving  work  for  the  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  years  and  having  a 
school  term  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
in  each  year,  and  conforming  to  the  regulations  established 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  having  at 
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least  five  (J)  properly  qualified  teachers  shall  be  designated 
a  six-year  high  school. 

II.    Senior  High  School. 

A  school  offering  the  work  of  grades  10-11-12  and  having 
a  school  term  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
in  each  year,  and  conforming  to  the  regulations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  is  classified  as  a  senior 
high  school. 

III.  Four- Year  High  School.  (2) 

Any  high  school  giving  work  for  the  ninth,  tenth 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  years  and  having  a  school  term  of 
not  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  in  each  year, 
and  conforming  to  the  regulations  established  by  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  and  employing  at  least 
three  properly  qualified  teachers  shall  be  designated  a  four- 
year  high  school. 

IV.  Three- Year  High  School. 

Any  high  school  giving  work  for  the  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh  years  and  having  a  school  term  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  in  each  year,  and  conforming 
to  the  regulations  established  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  employing  at  least  two  properly  qualified 
teachers  shall  be  designated  a  three-year  high  school. 

V.    Two-Year  High  School. 

Any  high  school  giving  work  for  the  ninth  and  tenth 
years  and  having  a  school  term  of  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  in  each  year,  and  conforming  to  the 
regulations  established  by  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  employing  one  or  more  properly  qualified 
teachers  shall  be  designated  a  two-year  high  school. 

VI.    Junior  High  School. 

Any  school  giving  work  for  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  years,  or  for  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
years  and  having  a  school  term  of  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  in  each  year,  and  conforming  to  the 
regulations  established  by  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  having  properly  qualified  teachers  shall  be 
designated  a  junior  high  school. 

VII.    Non-Classified  High  Schools. 

An  approved  non-classified  high  school  is  a  secondary 
school  operating  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  De- 


(1)  Standard  number  of  teachers  is  six.  Organization  can  be  operated  with  five 
teachers  only  where  alterations  are  possible. 

(2)  In  certain  districts  where  partial  reorganization  has  been  effected,  but  all 
requirements  for  a  reorganized  school  have  not  become  operative,  two,  three  or  four 
year  high  school  classification  is  continued  until  all  requirements  have  been  com- 
plied with. 
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partment  with  the  permission  of  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction.  Such  schools  are  preliminary  organizations 
and  because  of  local  conditions  may  not  have  met  all  of  the 
requirements  for  classification  during  the  first  year  of  or- 
ganization. Approval  is  withdrawn  unless  the  original  pro- 
gram of  development  is  carried  out. 

VIII.    Program  of  Studies. 

All  subjects  offered  in  a  secondary  school  constitute  the 
program  of  studies  of  the  school. 

IX.  Curriculum. 

A  group  of  subjects  systematically  arranged  for  any 
particular  pupil  or  group  of  pupils  is  called  a  curriculum, 
i.  e.,  commercial  curriculum,  general  curriculum,  etc. 

X.  Constant. 

A  unit  course  or  subject  required  of  all  pupils  in  all  cur- 
riculums. 

XI.  Variable, 

A  unit  course  or  subject  which  may  be  elected. 

XII.  Major. 

A  major  is  denned  as  three  units  done  in  sequence  in  any 
high  school  subject  or  three  units  in  closely  related  fields. 

XIII.  Minor. 

A  minor  is  defined  as  two  units  done  in  sequence  in  any 
school  subject  or  in  two  units  in  closely  related  subjects. 

XIV.  Course  op  Study. 

A  course  of  study  is  defined  as  the  quality,  kind,  and  or- 
ganization of  subject  matter  of  instruction  in  any  school 
subject,  i.  e.,  English,  etc. 

XV.  Semester. 

A  semester  is  denned  as  one-half  of  a  legal  school  year. 

XVI.  Teaching  Load. 

The  teaching  load  is  defined  as  the  sum  total  of  work  re- 
quired of  a  teacher  each  school  day  or  week.  The  following 
items  enter  into  the  teaching  load: 

A.  Regular  periods  of  class  teaching  or  supervision. 

B.  Assignment  to  remedial  or  coaching  classes. 

C.  Supervision  of  study  hall  or  library. 

D.  Supervision  of  extra-curricular  activities. 

E.  Clerical  duties. 

F.  Other  duties. 

XVII.    Pupil  Load. 

The  pupil  load  is  denned  as  the  total  number  of  subject 
periods  pursued  by  a  given  pupil.  The  following  items 
enter  into  the  load  of  a  given  pupil : 
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XVIII. 


XIV. 


XV. 
XXI. 

XXII. 


XXIII. 


XXIV. 


XXV. 


A.  Regular  class  subjects. 

B.  Class  subjects  carried  on  a  laboratory  basis  and  lab- 
oratory periods. 

C.  Extra-curricular  activities. 

Time  Schedule. 

By  time  schedule  is  meant  the  daily  and  weekly  arrange- 
ment of  classes  designating-  the  time  of  day,  room,  frequency 
of  meeting,  and  teachers. 

Alternation. 

Alternation  is  defined  as  a  plan  of  combining  groups, 
doing  the  work  of  one  subject  while  the  work  of  the  other 
subject  is  omitted.  Where  alternation  is  followed,  a  sys- 
tematic plan  must  be  carried  out. 

Unit. 

(See  Standard  IV.,  A.) 

Practical  Arts. 

Practical  arts  education  includes  such  subjects  as  in- 
dustrial arts,  manual  training,  manual  arts,  household  arts, 
gardening,  and  agricultural  junior  projects. 

Vocational  Education. 

"Any  form  of  education  of  less  than  college  grade  given 
in  school  or  elsewhere,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  fit  an 
individual  to  pursue  effectively  a  recognized  profitable  em- 
ployment, whether  pursued  for  wages  or  otherwise."  (Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1925.)  (3) 

Vocational  Industrial  Education. 

Vocational  industrial  education  shall  mean  those  forms 
of  vocational  education  that  fit  for  industrial  pursuits.  It 
includes  occupational  training  for  women  and  girls,  other 
than  the  training  for  homemaking. 

Vocational  Agricultural  Education. 

Vocational  agricultural  education  shall  mean  that  form 
of  vocational  education  which  fits  for  the  occupations  con- 
nected with  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  the  care  of  domestic 
animals,  forestry,  and  other  wage  earning  or  productive 
work  on  the  farm. 

Vocational  Home  Economics. 

"Vocational  home  economics  education  shall  mean  that 
form  of  vocational  education  which  has  for  its  purpose  the 
preparation  of  girls  and  women  for  useful  employment  as 
house  daughters  and  home  makers,  engaged  in  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  management  of  the  home."  (Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1925.) 


(3)  Vocational  education  is  administered  under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith- 
Hughes,  George  Reed  and  State  Vocational  haws. 
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XXVI.  General  Home  Economics. 

General  home  economics  includes  many  of  the  same  ac- 
tivities as  vocational  home  economics  except  that  it  is  given 
with  a  view  to  laying  the  foundation  for  later  vocational 
work  and  for  enabling  girls  to  explore  their  aptitudes  and 
capacities. 

XXVII.  Unit  Trade  Instruction. 

Unit  trade  instruction  is  vocational  industrial  education 
limited  to  one  occupation. 

XX VII I.    Industrial  Arts  Education. 

Industrial  arts  education  includes  that  part  of  the  practi- 
cal arts  field  that  pertains  to  instruction  based  upon  practice 
with  and  knowledge  about  tools,  materials,  and  processes 
significant  to  industry. 

APPENDIX  II 

LEGAL  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

The  legal  functions,  specified  and  implied,  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  and  the  State  Council  of  Education, 
may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

I.  .Specific  Legal  Functions  Administered  by  the  Department. 

1.  Classify,  annually,  all  secondary  schools  in  the  State.  Sec- 
tions 2904  and  1701  of  the  School  Code  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  administration  of  standards  for  secondary 
school  classification. 

2.  Approve,  with  county  superintendent,  establishment  of  new 
secondary  schools  in  fourth-class  districts,  as  provided  for 
in  Section  1701  of  the  School  Code. 

3.  Approve,  with  county  superintendent,  addition  of  year  to 
program  of  studies  of  schools  already  established  in  fourth- 
class  districts  as  provided  in  Section  1701  of  the  School  Code. 

4.  Administer  provisions  of  Code  which  pertain  to  attendance, 
tuition,  transportation,  joint  schools,  teacher,  certification, 
health,  approval  of  buildings,  sites,  sanitation,  pensions,  re- 
imbursements, state  scholarships,  vocational  education,  build- 
ing standards,  entrance  to  high  school,  etc.  These  functions 
are  administered  by  the  divisions  dealing  with  these  specific 
functions. 

5.  Prepare  courses  of  study  for  the  various  subjects  (Section 
2904)  and  programs  of  study  for  the  several  types  of  sec- 
ondary schools  (Section  1701). 

II.  General  Functions  Administered  by  the  Department. 

1.  Aid  school  districts  in  formulating-  plans  of  organization  for 
secondary  schools,  program  of  studies,  building  requirements, 
etc. 

2.  Aid  county  and  city  school  officials  in  the  development  of 
county-wide  and  city  programs  of  secondary  education. 
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3.  Cooperate  with  other  agencies  and  departments  in  providing 
service  to  secondary  schools. 

4.  Promote  modern  methods  of  instruction,  secondary  school  re- 
organization, and  professional  development,  through  confer- 
ences, office  and  field  engagements,  institutes,  and  other  con- 
tracts. 

III.  Functions  Administered  by  the  State  Council  of  Education. 

1.  Approve  subjects  to  be  taught  in  secondary  schools  (Section 
1607). 

2.  Administer  provisions  of  Sweitzer  Law  with  reference  to  closed 
high  schools  (Section  1406). 

3.  Establish  school  building  standards  and  approve  school  sites. 

4.  Act  as  a  State  Board  of  Education  for  the  administration  of 
vocational  education. 

5.  ' '  To  report  and  recommend  to  the  Governor  and  General  As- 
sembly legislation  needed  to  make  the  public  schools  of  the 
Commonwealth  more  efficient  and  useful." — Article  6102-b. 

6.  "To  encourage  and  promote  agricultural  education,  manual 
training,  domestic  science,  and  such  other  vocational  and 
practical  education  as  the  needs  of  this  Commonwealth  may 
from  time  to  time  require. ' ' — Article  6102-e. 

7.  "To  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  the  sanitary  equip- 
ment and  inspection  of  school  buildings,  and  to  take  such  other 
action  as  it  may  deem  necessary  and  expedient  to  promote 
the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of  the  children  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  Commonwealth." — Article  6102-f. 

8.  "To  exercise  all  the  powers  and  perform  all  the  duties  form- 
erly vested  in  the  State  Board  of  Education." — Article  6102-h 

The  Establishment  op  High  Schools 

The  law  gives  to  local  school  authorities  the  power  and  responsi- 
bility for  establishing  and  maintaining  such  educational  facilities  as 
the  needs  of  the  district  require. 

Schools  shall  or  may  be  established  in  accordance  with  the  provision 
of  Section  401  of  the  School  Law,  a  portion  of  which  is  quoted : 

"The  board  of  school  directors  in  every  school  district  in  this 
Commonwealth  shall  establish,  equip,  furnish,  and  maintain  a 
sufficient  number  of  elementary  public  schools,  in  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  educate  every  person,  residing  in  such 
district  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years,  who  may 
attend ;  and  may  establish,  equip,  furnish,  and  maintain  the  fol- 
lowing additional  schools  or  departments  for  the  education  and 
recreation  of  persons  residing  in  said  district,  which  said  addi- 
tional schools  or  departments,  when  established,  shall  be  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  public  school  system  in  such  school  district  and 
shall  be  so  administered,  namely :  high  schools,  manual  training 
schools,  vocational  schools,  domestic  science  schools,  agricultural 
schools,  evening  schools,  kindergartens,  libraries,  museums,  read- 
ing-rooms, gymnasiums,  playgrounds,  schools  for  the  blind,  deaf, 
and  mentally  deficient,  truant  schools,  parental  schools,  schools 
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for  adults.  Public  lectures, — together  with  such  other  schools  or 
educational  departments  as  they,  in  their  wisdom  may  see  proper 
to  establish  Provided,  that  no  pupil  shall  be  refused  admission  to 
the  courses  in  these  additional  schools  or  departments  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  his  elementary  or  academic  education  is  being  or 
has  been  received  in  a  school  other  than  a  public  school." 

Classification  of  High  Schools 
Section  1701  provides  for  the  following  types  of  high  schools : 

"A  complete  high  school  course  is  one  requiring  four  years  beyond 
an  elementary  course  of  eight  years,  or  six  years  beyond  an  elementary 
course  of  six  years.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  shall  make 
such  regulations  as  shall  be  necessary  to  insure  proper  standards  for 
the  various  grades  of  the  twelve  years  of  the  public  school  program 
of  studies. 

"Any  high  school  giving  work  for  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth, 
eleventh  and  twelfth  years  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  in  each  year,  and  conforming  to  the  regulations  established  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  having  at  least  five  properly 
qualified  teachers  shall  be  designated  a  six-year  high  school. 

"Any  high  school  giving  work  for  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth  years  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  in  each 
year,  and  conforming  to  the  regulations  established  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  employing  at  least  three  properly  qualified 
teachers  shall  be  designated  a  four-year  high  school. 

"Any  high  school  giving  work  for  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh 
years  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  in  each  year,  and 
conforming  to  the  regulations  established  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  employing  at  least  two  properly  qualified  teachers 
shall  be  designated  a  three-year  high  school. 

"Any  high  school  giving  work  for  the  ninth  and  tenth  years  of 
not  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  in  each  year,  and  conform- 
ing to  the  regulations  established  by  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  employing  one  Qr  more  properly  qualified  teachers  shall 
be  designated  a  two-year  high  school. 

"Any  school  giving  work  for  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  years, 
or  for  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  years  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  in  each  year,  and  conforming  to  the  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  having 
properly  qualified  teachers  shall  be  designated  a  junior  high  school." 

Addition  of  a  Year  to  the  Program  of  Studies  of  a 
School  Already  Established 

Section  1701  further  provides,  that  in  fourth  class  districts,  permis- 
sion must  be  secured  from  the  County  Superintendent  and  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  prior  to  the  addition  of  a  year  to  the 
program  of  studies  of  a  school  already  established. 

How  to  Establish  High  Schools 

Section  1701  further  provides  that  before  a  new  high  school  can 
be  established  in  a  district  of  the  fourth  class,  the  permission  of  the 
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Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  County  Superintendent 
shall  be  secured  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  school. 

Board  op  School  Directors  to  Provide  and  Maintain 
Suitable  Building  Facilities 

"The  Board  of  School  Directors  of  each  district  shall  provide  the 
necessary  grounds  and  suitable  school  buildings  to  accommodate  all 
the  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years,  in  said  dis- 
trict, who  attend  school.  Such  buildings  shall  be  constructed,  furnished, 
equipped,  and  maintained  in  a  proper  manner  as  herein  provided, 
suitable  provisions  being  made  for  the  heating,  ventilating,  and  sani- 
tary conditions  of  the  building  so  that  every  pupil  in  any  such  build- 
ing may  have  proper  and  healthful  accommodations."- — Article  601. 

The  Courses  op  Study  to  be  Offered  in  High  Schools 

Section  1704  of  the  School  Code  provides  the  legal  basis  for  the 
subjects  which  must  be  offered  in  high  schools : 

"Except  in  school  districts  of  the  first  class,  the  board  of  school 
directors  of  every  school  district  shall  employ  for  its  high  school,  dur- 
ing the  entire  term,  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  for  the  teaching  of 
any  of  the  subjects  included  in  the  program  of  studies  of  the  State 
Council  of  Education  for  which  there  shall  be  an  application  by  fifteen 
pupils  belonging  to  the  grade  in  which  said  subject  is  specified  in  the 
said  program  of  studies :  Provided,  That  no  pupil  shall  be  counted 
among  the  applicants  for  such  subject  unless,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
principal  of  the  schools,  he  is  both  qualified  and  entitled  to  take  such 
subject  in  the  curriculum  he  is  pursuing.  But  no  teacher  shall  be  em- 
ployed to  teach  any  branch  other  than  those  enumerated  in  his  certifi- 
cate. " 

Duties  op  the  Superintendent  With  Reference  to  High  Schools 

The  County  Superintendent  has  jurisdiction  over  all  high  schools  in 
the  county  except  such  as  have  a  district  superintendent ;  that  is,  he 
is  superintendent  of  all  fourth-class  districts  and  of  such  third-class 
districts  as  have  not  elected  their  own  district  superintendents.  The 
responsibility  of  the  county  or  district  superintendent  is  given  in  the 
following  section  of  the  School  Law  (Section  1123)  : 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  county  superintendent  to  visit 
personally  as  often  as  practicable  (in  addition  to  the  visiting  here- 
in required  by  assistant  county  superintendents,  if  any),  the  sev- 
eral schools  in  the  county  under  his  supervision,  to  note  the 
courses  and  methods  of  instruction  and  branches  taught,  to  give 
such  directions  in  the  art  and  methods  of  teaching  in  each  school 
as  he  deems  expedient  and  necessary,  and  to  report  to  the  proper 
board  of  school  directors  any  inefficiency  found,  so  that  each  school 
shall  be  equal  to  the  grade  for  which  it  was  established  and  that 
there  may  be,  as  far  as  practicable,  uniformity  in  the  courses  of 
study  in  the  schools  of  the  several  grades." 

Section  1706  provides  that  "Every  public  high  school  shall  be  under 
the  supervision  of  the  superintendent  of  the  county  or  district  in 
which  said  high  school  is  situated." 
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Section  1712  further  provides  that  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
superintendent  having  supervision  over  any  high  school  to  prepare, 
and  recommend  to  the  board  of  school  directors  maintaining  the  same, 
suitable  courses  of  study,  which  shall  be  adopted  by  said  board  of 
school  directors,  with  such  changes  as  they  may  deem  wise,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act." 

Section  1124  states  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent 
to  inspect  the  school  grounds  and  school  buildings  visited  by  him,  and 
to  report  to  the  board  of  school  directors  of  the  proper  district  any 
violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  or  requirements  of  this  act  regard- 
ing the  sanitary  or  other  conditions  thereof." 

Section  1149.  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  county  and  district 
superintendent  to  see  that  in  every  district  there  shall  be  taught  the 
several  branches  required  by  this  act,  as  well  as  such  other  branches 
as  the  board  of  school  directors  may  require." 

Section  1142  provides  "The  duties  of  district  superintendents  shall 
be  the  same  as  those  now  required  of  county  superintendents,  and  also 
such  as  shall  be  required  of  them  by  the  boards  of  school  directors  of 
their  respective  district.  The  district  superintendent  shall  have  a  seat 
in  the  board  of  school  directors  of  the  district,  and  the  right  to  speak 
on  all  matters  before  the  board,  but  not  to  vote. ' ' 

School  Directors  to  Furnish  Reports 

The  board  of  school  directors  of  every  district  maintaining  a  high 
school  shall  furnish  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  sworn 
statements  giving  such  information  concerning  said  high  school  as  he 
may  require  (Section  1704). 

Election  op  a  Supervising  Principal 

Section  1214  provides  for  the  election  of  a  Supervising  Principal. 
This  article  is  as  follows: 

"The  board  of  school  directors  of  any  school  district  of  the  third 
or  fourth  class  which  has  no  district  superintendent  may  employ, 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years,  a  supervising  principal  of  a 
part  or  all  of  the  public  schools  of  said  school  district.  Every 
supervising  principal  shall  have  the  same  qualifications  as  are 
herein  required  for  a  superintendent  of  schools." 

Provision  for  Joint  Supervising  Principal  or  Other  Supervisors 

Section  1215  provides  for  the  election  of  a  supervising  principal  and 
supervisors  "Two  or  more  school  districts  may  join  in  the  employment 
of  a  supervising  principal,  or  of  a  supervisor  or  teacher  of  drawing, 
music,  or  other  special  subject,  for  part  or  all  of  the  schools  of  such 
districts;  such  supervising  principal,  supervisor  or  special  teacher  to 
be  employed,  his  compensation  paid,  and  his  duties  prescribed,  by  the 
several  districts  employing  him."  Districts  employing  such  supervis- 
ing principal,  supervisor,  or  teacher  need  not  be  contiguous. 

Display  op  Flag 

It  is  evidently  intended  that  the  principal  of  the  high  school  shall 
exercise  the  mandate  given  the  board  of  school  directors  in  regard  to 
the  display  of  the  flag.    Section  629— "The  board  of  school  directors 
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in  each  district  shall,  when  they  are  not  otherwise  provided,  purchase 
a  United  States  Flag,  flagstaff,  and  the  necessary  appliances  therefor, 
and  shall  display  said  flag  upon  or  near  each  public  school  building 
in  clement  weather  during  school  hours  and  at  such  other  times  as 
the  said  board  may  determine.  All  boards  of  education,  all  proprietors 
or  principals  of  private  schools,  and  all  authorities  in  control  of  paro- 
chial schools  or  other  educational  institutions,  shall  display  the  United 
States  national  flag,  not  less  than  three  feet  in  length,  within  all  school 
buildings  under  their  control  during  each  day  such  schools  are  in 
session.  In  all  public  schools,  the  board  of  school  directors  shall  make 
all  rules  and  necessary  regulations  for  the  care  and  keeping  of  such 
flags.    The  expense  thereof  shall  be  paid  by  the  school  district." 

Daily  Reading  of  Bible  Required 

The  provision  of  the  law  on  reading  the  Bible  is  as  follows:  "That 
at  least  ten  verses  from  the  Holy  Bible  shall  be  read  or  caused  to 
be  read,  without  comment,  at  the  opening  of  each  and  every  public 
school,  upon  each  and  every  school  day  by  the  teacher  in  charge :  Pro- 
vided, that  where  any  teacher  has  other  teachers  under  and  subject 
to  direction,  then  the  teacher  exercising  this  authority  shall  read  the 
Holy  Bible,  or  cause  it  to  be  read,  as  herein  directed." 

Length  op  School  Day  and  School  Year 

Unless  otherwise  determined  by  the  board,  the  daily  exercises  of  the 
school  extend  from  9  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M.  In  addition  to  the  observance 
of  the  Fourth  of  July  and  Christmas,  the  School  Law  in  Section  1604 
makes  the  following  provision  as  to  holidays :  ' '  The  board  of  school 
directors  in  any  district  in  this  Commonwealth  shall,  by  a  majority 
vote,  decide  which  other  holidays  may  be  observed  by  special  exercises, 
and  on  which  holidays,  if  any,  the  schools  shall  be  closed  during  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  day.  And  the  board  of  school  directors  may  pro- 
vide for  such  vacations  in  its  district  as  it  deems  wise :  Provided,  that 
no  days  on  which  the  schools  are  closed  shall  be  counted  as  days 
taught."  Section  1701  provides  a  minimum  term  of  180  days  for  sec- 
ondary schools.  For  administrative  reasons  it  is  wise  to  have  the 
school  calendar  adopted  by  the  board  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year. 

Attendance 

v 

General  enforcement.  The  enforcement  of  the  attendance  law  is  a 
responsibility  of  the  board  of  school  directors.  In  first,  second,  and 
third-class  districts  they  are  to  employ  attendance  officers.  In  fourth- 
class  districts  they  may  employ  such  officers.  When  no  officer  is  em- 
ployed in  a  fourth-class  district  the  secretary  of  the  school  board  is 
held  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the  attendance  act. 

A  child  coming  under  the  provision  of  the  compulsory  attendance 
act,  may  be  excused  from  attending  school  for  a  continuous  period  only 
when  proof  is  furnished  that  the  child  is  mentally,  physically,  or  for 
other  urgent  reasons,  unfit  to  do  regular  school  work.  The  directors 
are  to  report  the  names  and  addresses  of  children  thought  to  be  unfit 
to  the  medical  director  of  the  district.  They  are  also  to  report  to 
the  following  officers  the  name  of  any  pupil  who  is  prevented  from 
attending  school  on  account  of  lack  of  food  or  clothing  (1)  any  local 
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relief  agency,  (2)  overseers  of  the  poor,  (3)  county  commissioners, 
(4)  mothers'  pension  bureau. 

Compulsory  attendance.  If  a  pupil  between  eight  and  sixteen  years 
of  age  has  completed  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools  and  has  a 
superintendent's  certificate  to  that  effect,  he  is  exempt  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  compulsory  attendance  law  unless  there  is  a  high  school 
within  two  miles  of  his  home,  or  unless  transportation  is  provided  for 
him  by  the  district.  Any  pupil  not  exempt  for  the  reasons  given  is 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law  the  same 
as  a  pupil  attending  the  elementary  schools. 

Employment  of  Minors 

Section  3601  and  3602  provides — "No  minor  under  fourteen  years 
of  age  shall  be  employed,  or  permitted  to  work  in,  about,  or  in  connec- 
tion with,  any  establishment  or  in  any  occupation  excepting  farm  work 
and  domestic  service  in  a  private  home. ' ' 

Section  3603  provides  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
employ  any  minor  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  unless 
such  minor  shall,  during  the  periods  of  such  employment,  attend,  for 
a  period  or  periods,  equivalent  to  not  less  than  eight  hours  each  week, 
a  school  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

Section  3604  provides  that  no  minor  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
shall  be  permitted  to  work  in,  about,  or  in  connection  with  any  estab- 
lishment, or  in  any  occupation,  for  more  than  fifty-one  hours  in  any 
week,  or  more  than  nine  hours  in  any  one  day,  or  before  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  or  after  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  of  any  day. 

Section  3605  outlines  the  prohibited  employment  of  minors. 

Sections  3606,  3607,  and  3608  list  certain  other  prohibited  employ- 
ments. 

A  complete  list  of  prohibited  occupations  may  be  found  on  pages 
42  to  45  of  "A  Digest  of  the  Laws  Controlling  School  Attendance  and 
Employment  of  Minors"  published  by  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

Sections  1416,  3608  and  3609  of  the  School  Law  specify  that  before 
a  minor  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  years  may  engage  in  any  in- 
dustrial employment  at  any  time  his  prospective  employer  shall  pro- 
cure for  him  from  the  duly  authorized  public  school  official  in  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  minor  resides  an  employment  certificate  and  before 
a,  minor  of  the  specified  ages  may  engage  in  farm  work  or  domestic 
service  in  a  private  home  during  the  compulsory  school  attendance 
period  his  parent  or  guardian  shall  procure  for  him  from  the  desig- 
nated public  school  official  a  farm  or  domestic  service  permit. 

Before  a  minor  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18  years  may  engage 
in  any  industrial  employment  he  shall  secure  from  the  duly  author- 
ized school  official  in  the  district  in  which  he  resides  an  age  certificate 
(Rule  M-21  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  promulgated 
in  accordance  with  authority  vested  in  said  Department  by  law). 

Rules  and  Regulations  by  the  Board 

The  authority  of  the  board  in  regulating  the  general  conduct  of  the 
school  by  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  con- 
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duct  of  the  high  school  is  given  in  Section  404  of  the  School  Code — 
' '  The  board  of  school  directors  in  every  school  district  in  this  Common- 
wealth may  adopt  and  enforce  such  reasonable  rules  and  regulations 
as  it  may  deem  necessary  and  proper,  regarding  the  management  of 
its  school  affairs  and  the  conduct  and  deportment  of  all  superintendents, 
teachers,  and  other  appointees  or  employees  during  the  time  they  are 
engaged  in  their  duties  to  the  district,  as  well  as  regarding  the  conduct 
and  deportment  of  all  pupils  attending  the  public  schools  in  the  dis- 
trict, during  such  time  as  they  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  board 
of  school  directors  and  teachers,  including  the  time  necessarily  spent 
in  coming  to  and  returning  from  school." 

It  is  suggested  that  boards  of  education  Avill  find  it  helpful  to  formu- 
late, with  the  aid  of  the  superintendent  and  the  principals,  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  effect  the  routine  of  the  school.  These  rules  and 
regulations  should  be  made  easily  available  and  should  be  compiled  in 
such  form  as  will  be  convenient  of  use. 

Authority  Over  Pupils 

The  authority  of  teachers  and  principals  over  pupils  stated  as  fol- 
lows— ' '  Every  teacher  in  the  public  schools  in  this  Commonwealth  shall 
have  the  right  to  exercise  the  same  authority  as  to  conduct  and  be- 
havior over  the  pupils  attending  his  school,  during  the  time  they  are 
in  attendance,  including  the  time  required  in  going  to  and  from  their 
homes,  as  the  parents,  guardians,  or  persons  in  parental  relation  to 
such  pupils  may  exercise  over  them." 

Section  1411  "Every  principal  or  teacher  in  charge  of  a  public 
school  in  this  Commonwealth  may  temporarily  suspend  any  pupil  on 
account  of  disobedience  or  misconduct,  and  any  principal  or  teacher 
suspending  any  pupil  shall  promptly  notify  the  district  superintendent, 
supervising  principal,  or  secretary  of  the  board  of  i  school  directors ; 
and  the  board  may,  after  a  proper  hearing,  suspend  such  child  for 
such  time  as  it  may  determine,  or  may  permanently  expel  him :  Pro- 
vided, that  such  hearing,  suspension,  or  expulsion  may  be  delegated  to 
a  duly  authorized  committee  of  the  board." 

Joint  High  School 

Section  1801  of  the  School  Code  gives  the  steps  necessary  to  effect 
a  joint  high  school.  It  is  important  that  such  schools  be  organized  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  law.  In  many  cases  a  joint  high  school  will 
prove  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  providing  a  high  school  large 
enough  to  be  of  increased  efficiency,  and  to  be  operated  more  economi- 
cally. 

Section  1801.  "The  board  of  school  directors  in  any  two  or  more 
school  districts  may  establish,  construct,  equip,  furnish,  and  maintain 
joint  elementary  public  schools,  high  schools,  or  any  other  kind  of 
schools  of  departments  provided  for  in  this  act.  The  cost  of  establish- 
ing, constructing,  equipping,  furnishing,  and  maintaining  such  joint 
schools  or  departments  shall  be  paid  by  the  several  districts  establish- 
ing the  same,  in  such  manner  and  in  such  proportion  as  they  may  agree 
upon.  The  action  of  the  several  boards  establishing  and  maintaining 
such  joint  schools  or  departments  shall  be  recorded  in  full  in  the  min- 
utes of  the  respective  boards." 
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Section  1805 


The  following  steps  are  outlined  for  the  establishment  of  joint 
schools : 

Section  1801    (a)  Any  two  or  more  districts  may  establish,  construct, 
equip  or  maintain  a  joint  school  or  department, 
(b)  The  cost  of  school  or  department  shall  be  paid  by 
the  several  districts  in  proportion  to  the  amounts 
agreed  upon. 
Section  1802    (a)  Joint  board  exercises  power. 

(b)  Property  to  be  held  on  terms  agreed  upon, 
(e)  Affirmative  vote  of  majority  of  board  members  in 
each  district  required. 
Section  1803    (a)  Each  board  must  record  in  minutes  written  agree- 
ment to  enter  into  proposed  joint  high  school. 

Section  1801    (a)  Several  boards  must  meet  in  joint  session  at  least 
once  each  year. 

(b)  Treasurer  of  joint  board  to  be  selected  from  treas- 
urers of  several  boards — salary  to  be  fixed. 

(c)  Where  law  requires  majority  vote,  must  be  ma- 
jority vote  of  each  board. 

(a)  Joint  school  committee  composed  of  one  or  more 
members  from  each  board  may  be  formed  to  ad- 
minister school. 

(b)  Joint  school  committee  has  power  and  liabilities  of 
regular  board  (granted  by  joint  board)  except — ■ 

(1)  Cannot  create  indebtedness. 

(2)  Cannot  purchase  site. 

(3)  Cannot  employ  teacher  or  fix  salaries. 

(a)  Treasurer  to  give  bond  acceptable  to  the  several 
boards. 

(b)  Accounts  to  be  audited. 

Section  1807    Each  board  empowered  to  raise  funds  for  joint  school. 

Section  1808  Joint  school  may  be  discontinued  by  majority  vote  of 
members  of  each  board.  Property  to  be  disposed  (un- 
less otherwise  agreed  upon),  in  proportion  to  amount 
originally  contributed. 

Admission  to  High  School 

Pupils  who  have  completed  the  elementary  course  of  study  are  en- 
titled to  attend  high  school  according  to  these  provisions  of  the  School 
Law:  Section  1703.  "In  all  school  districts  there  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  public  high  schools  therein  all  children  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  residing  within  the  school  districts,  who  shall  be  found 
qualified  for  admission  thereto,  after  having  undergone  such  an  ex- 
amination as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of  school  directors,  sub- 
ject to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction shall  prescribe,  together  with  such  additional  pupils  from 
other  districts  as  are  herein  provided  for." 

Section  1707.  "Pupils  residing  in  a  school  district  in  which  no  pub- 
lic high  school  is  maintained  may  attend,  during  the  entire  term,  the 
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nearest  or  most  conveniently  located  high  school  of  such  class  as  they 
may  desire  to  attend.  In  any  district  which  maintains  a  high  school 
whose  program  of  studies  terminates  before  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
year,  pupils  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  same  or  have  com- 
pleted a  program  of  studies  in  some  other  school  or  schools,  may  at- 
tend, at  the  expense  of  the  school  board  of  the  district  in  which  they 
live,  the  nearest  or  most  conveniently  located  high  school  of  such  class 
as  they  may  desire  to  attend  giving  further  high  school  work :  Pro- 
vided, that  pupils  wishing  to  attend  a  high  school  in  a  district  other 
than  the  one  in  which  they  reside  shall  obtain  the  consent  of  the  board 
of  school  directors  of  the  district  in  which  such  high  school  is  located 
before  attending  the  same.  And  provided  further,  That  pupils  desir- 
ous of  having  their  tuition  paid  in  a  high  school  in  another  district,  on 
account  of  having  completed  the  equivalent  of  the  program  of 
studies  in  their  own  district  in  some  other  school  or  schools,  must 
present  to  the  board  of  their  own  district  and  the  board,  of  the  district 
in  which  they  wish  to  attend,  a  certificate  from  the  county  superin- 
tendent who  has  jurisdiction  over  the  district  in  which  they  live  that 
they  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  equivalent  of  said  program  of 
studies.  County  superintendents  are  hereby  authorized  and  required 
to  examine  such  pupils,  and  if  entitled,  to  issue  to  them  the  necessary 
certificates:  And  provided  further,  That  the  board  of  school  directors 
of  the  district  in  which  the  said  pupil  or  pupils  reside  may,  by  agree- 
ment in  writing,  provide  for  the  attendance  and  tuition  of  the  said 
pupil  or  pupils  taking  the  county  examination,  with  the  approval  of 
the  County  Superintendent  in  writing.  County  superintendents  are 
hereby  authorized  and  in  cases  where  the  board  of  the  districts  have 
not  agreed  as  hereinbefore  provided  for,  required  to  examine  such 
pupils  and  if  entitled,  to  issue  to  them  the  necessary  certificate." 

Section  1709.  "If  any  child  has  completed  the  elementary  course 
of  study  in  the  public  schools  of  the  district  in  which  he  resides,  and 
resides  three  or  more  miles,  by  the  public  road,  from  the  nearest  high 
school  in  said  district,  unless  proper  free  transportation  is  furnished, 
he  may  attend  any  more  convenient  high  school  in  another  district, 
without  the  consent  of  the  board  of  school  directors  of  the  district  in 
which  he  resides,  and  the  district  in  which  he  resides  shall  be  liable  to 
the  district  whose  high  school  he  attends  for  the  cost  of  his  tuition, 
text-books,  and  supplies,  as  provided  for  in  this  act." 

Section  1710.  "All  pupils  desiring  to  attend  any  high  school  out- 
side the  district  in  which  they  reside  shall  first  satisfy  the  superin- 
tendent having  supervision  of  the  district  in  which  they  reside,  as  well 
as  the  superintendent  or  principal  of  said  high  school,  of  their  fitness 
to  enter  the  same. ' ' 

Tuition  Costs 

Section  1715  establishes  a  definite  and  invariable  basis  upon  which 
tuition  shall  be  determined.  It  provides  that — (a)  upon  the  admis- 
sion of  non-resident  pupils,  an  itemized  statement  showing  the  per 
capita  cost  be  sent  to  the  non-resident  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  pupils 
attending  from  that  district;  (b)  the  cost  of  tuition  shall  be  paid 
monthly ;  shall  be  computed  upon  the  cost  of  tuition  for  the  previous 
school  term  and  upon  the  basis  of  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the 
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entire  year;  (c)  the  district's  share  of  the  appropriation  last  received 
shall  he  first  deducted  in  determining  the  per  capita  charge. 

The  cost  of  tuition  shall  include  the  following  items  and  no  others — 
(a)  instruction  including  salaries  of  members  of  the  teaching  and 
supervisory  staff  and  attendance  of  teachers  at  institutes;  (b)  text- 
books, and  school  supplies;  (c)  fuel,  light,  water  and  janitor  service; 
(d)  ten  percentum  (10%)  of  the  total  cost  of  the  above  items. 

Section  1708  provides  that  a  district  maintaining  grades  7  and  8 
shall  not  be  liable  for  tuition  of  pupils  attending  the  7th  and  8th  grades 
of  a  junior  high  school  or  six-year  high  schools  in  another  district, 
except  as  is  provided  in  Section  1404. 

Section  1404  provides  that  where  a  pupil  resides  one  and  one-half 
miles  or  more  by  the  public  road  from  the  nearest  public  elementary 
school  in  the  district,  such  pupils  unless  proper  free  transportation  be 
furnished  to  a  suitable  school  in  the  district,  on  obtaining  the  consent 
of  the  board  of  school  directors,  may  attend  any  public  elementary 
school  in  another  school  district  more  convenient  of  access,  without 
the  consent  of  the  board  of  school  directors  of  the  district  where  such 
pupil  resides.  This  act  further  provides  that  the  board  of  school  di- 
rectors shall  be  responsible  for  the  tuition  of  such  pupil. 

Tuition  in  Vocational  Schools 

The  responsibility  of  boards  for  tuition  charges  for  vocational  schools 
is  covered  by  the  same  laws  as  tuition  in  the  regular  high  schools. 
Pupils  who  desire  to  pursue  a  vocational  curriculum  in  a  regularly 
organized  rural  community  vocational  school,  or  in  the  vocational  de- 
partment of  a  high  school,  may  have  their  tuition  paid  by  their  home 
district,  provided  the  home  district  operates  no  vocational  school  or 
department  and  the  pupil  has  completed  the  eighth  grade  of  school 
or  is  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Salaries  of  Teachers 

There  is  a  very  definite  relation  between  the  salary  schedules  and 
the  type  of  teachers  who  are  attracted  to  teaching  positions  in  the 
high  school.  The  salary  schedule  developed  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion should  be  such  that  it  will  (a)  attract  professionally  trained 
teachers  of  ability  and  refinement,  (b)  lead  them  to  continue  their 
academic  and  professional  preparation  after  they  have  become  mem- 
bers of  the  system,  (c)  and  will  keep  them  in  the  community  for  a 
number  of  years.  To  this  end  salaries  should  be  such  as  to  enable 
teachers  to  maintain  themselves  and  those  normally  dependent  upon 
them,  and  to  make  the  necessary  expenditures  for  professional  develop- 
ment, and  to  save  for  emergencies  and  as  a  protection  against  the  time 
when  their  period  of  usefulness  as  a  teacher  shall  have  passed. 

The  five  important  elements  which  should  enter  into  a  salary  sched- 
ule are — (1)  professional  preparation,  (2)  improvement  while  in  serv- 
ice, (3)  successful  experience  before  entering  the  system,  (4)  success 
and  worth  of  a  teacher  in  his  position,  (5)  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  community. 

Section  1210  specifies  the  state  appropriation  and  minimum  salary 
for  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  class  districts. 
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Salary  Schedule  and  State  Appropriation 

The  following  quotations  are  taken  from  Section  1210  on  minimum 
salaries : 

"First  Class  Districts.    See  paragraph  1210  for  schedule. 

"Second  Class  Districts.  High  school  teachers,  minimum  annual 
salary  $1400,  minimum  annual  increment  $100,  minimum  number  of 
increments  8,  provided  that  where  teachers  in  junior  high  schools  have 
the  qualifications  required  by  the  local  school  board  for  teachers  of  the 
senior  high  school  they  shall  be  placed  upon  the  high  school  schedule, 
otherwise  they  shall  be  placed  upon  the  elementary  school  schedule. 

"Third  Class  Districts.  High  school  teachers,  minimum  annual  sal- 
ary $1200,  minimum  annual  increment  $100,  minimum  number  of  in- 
crements 4,  provided  that  where  teachers  in  junior  high  schools  have 
the  qualifications  required  by  the  local  school  board  for  teachers  of  the 
senior  high  school,  they  shall  be  placed  upon  the  high  school  schedule. 

"Fourth  Class  Districts.  High  school  teachers,  minimum  monthly 
salary  $130."  When  a  junior  high  school  in  a  fourth  class  district  is 
officially  classified,  all  teachers  of  grades  7,  8,  9,  and  10  are  rated  as 
high  school  teachers,  and  are  entitled,  if  holders  of  standard  certifi- 
cates, to  receive  a  minimum  high  school  salary  of  $130  a  month. 

The  following  summarizes  the  minimum  salary  schedule  for  third 
class  districts : 

Third  Class  Districts.    (5,000  to  30,000  in  population)  Salary  Schedule: 

Number  Maximum 
Minimum     Annual       of  salary 
annual        incre-     incre-  guaranteed 
salary        ment      ments      by  law 

Elementary  teachers    $.1,000  $100  4  $1,400 

High  school  teachers*    1,200  100  4  1,600 

Supervisors    1,200  100  4  1,600 

Elementary  principals*    1,400  100  4  1,800 

High  school  principals**    2.000  125  4  2,500 

Superintendents    3,500 

"State  reimbursement  is  35  percent  of  the  minimum  salary  pre- 
scribed to  be  paid  to  elementary  teachers  for  each  qualified  member  of 
the  teaching  and  supervisory  staff,  including  the  superintendent,  in 
all  districts  whose  true  valuation  back  of  each  teacher  is  over  $100,000 ; 
that  is  to  say,  $350  for  each  member  of  the  teaching  and  supervisory 
staff.  When  teachers  are  employed  on  a  partial  or  an  emergency  certifi- 
cate, the  State  contributes  35  per  cent  of  the  minimum  salary  pre- 
scribed for  these  certificates.  For  examine :  for  a  teacher  employed 
on  a  partial  certificate  for  a  term  of  nine  months,  the  State  appropria- 
tion wall  be  35  percent  of  $765,  or  $267.75. 

"By  the  terms  of  the  Edmonds  Act,  all  districts  having  $50,000  or 
less  of  true  valuation  back  of  each  teacher  are  allotted  75  percent  of 
the  minimum  salaries  prescribed  for  elementary  teachers ;  and  all  dis- 
tricts having  more  than  $50,000  and  not  more  than  $100,000  of  true 


*  Where  teachers  in  .iunior  high  schools  have  the  qualifications  required  by  the 
local  school  board  for  teachers  of  the  senior  high  school,  they  shall  be  placed  upon 
the  high  school  schedule. 

**  Elementary  and  high  school  principals  who  devote  less  than,  half  of  their  time 
to  supervision  and  administration  are  classified  as  teachers  under  this  salary  schedule. 
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valuation  back  of  each  teacher  ai'e  allotted  60  percent  of  the  minimum 
salaries  for  elementary  teachers." 

Fourth  class  districts.  (Under  5,000  in  population).  The  amended 
Edmonds  Act  establishes  minimum  salaries,  minimum  qualifications  for 
teachers  and  the  basis  for  the  apportionment  of  the  State  appropria- 
tion. 

Minimum  Monthly  Requirements 

Certificate  Elementary  School     High  School 

College  $100.00  $130.00 
Normal  School 
Standard —  Special 

Standard 
Permanent  State 

Non-Standard-          Partial*  85.00  85.00 

Emergency  75.00  75.00 

"The  law  prescribed  minimum  salaries  only  and  nothing  in  the  law 
prevents  school  boards  from  paying  higher  salaries  than  the  minimum 
prescribed.  Although  the  law  does  not  prescribe  annual  increments 
for  fourth  class  districts,  it  is  recommended  that  the  larger  fourth  class 
districts  formulate  salary  schedules  according  to  the  plan  prescribed 
for  third  class  districts. 

"The  Edmonds  Act  provides  that  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Oc- 
tober of  each  year,  each  school  district  of  the  fourth  class  shall  forward 
a  certified  report  on  blanks  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  to  the  county  superintendents  showing  the  number  of 
teachers,  supervisors,  principals,  and  other  members  of  the  teaching 
and  supervisory  staffs,  the  certificates  held  by  each  and  the  compensa- 
tion paid  for  the  current  school  year.  These  reports  must  be  forwarded 
to  the  Department  by  the  county  superintendent  on  or  before  November 
1." 

On  the  basis  of  this  report,  there  shall  be  apportioned  to  each  fourth 
class  district  an  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  minimum  .salaries 
to  which  the  teachers,  principals  and  supervisory  officers  listed  in  the 
above  mentioned  report  are  entitled,  that  is  to  say,  $50  per  month  for 
each  elementary  teacher  and  $65  per  month  for  each  high  school 
teacher,  provided  such  teachers  hold  certification  of  standard  grade ; 
for  each  teacher  holding  a  Partial  Certificate,  $12.50  per  month,  and 
$37.50  per  month  for  each  teacher  holding  an  Emergency  Certificate, 
provided,  that  the  Commonwealth  shall  pay  to  each  school  district  hav- 
ing a  true  valuation  per  teacher  of  assessable  property  of  $50,000,  or 
less,  75  per  cent  of  the  annual  minimum  salary  prescribed  therein 
for  teachers  and  to  each  school  district  having  a  true  valuation  per 
teacher  of  assessable  property  of  more  than  $50,000  and  not  more  than 
$100,000,  60  percent  of  the  annual  minimum  salary  prescribed  for 
such  teachers."  For  purposes  of  reimbursement  teachers  in  classified 
junior  high  schools  who  have  proper  certification  are  classified  as  high 
school  teachers. 


*  Not  issued  after  September  1,  1928.  Teachers  holding1  partial  certificates  may 
continue  teaching  provided  the  certificate  is  renewed  annually  by  added  professional 
preparation. 
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Reimbursement  for  Vocational  Teachers 

Section  3414  outlines  the  basis  of  reimbursement  for  teachers  in  vo- 
cational schools  and  courses. 

Transportation  Aid  for  Secondary  School  Pupils 

Section  3705  provides  that  wherever  a  junior  high  school  is  organ- 
ized consisting  of  grades  7-8-9  or  grades  7-8-9-10  as  a  part  of  a  con- 
solidated school  project,  or  part  of  a  joint  consolidated  school  project 
involving  grades  1-9  or  grades  1-10  the  State  will  reimburse  the  dis- 
tricts entering  into  the  project  to  the  extent  of  75,  60  or  50  percent 
of  the  transportation  costs,  according  as  the  true  valuation  per  teacher 
is  less  than  $50,000,  between  $50,000  and  $100,000,  or  over  $100,000. 
(It  is  not  necessary  that  grades  1-6  be  housed  in  the  same  building 
which  houses  the  junior  high  school).  The  maximum  limit  of  all  trans- 
portation reimbursement  for  a  district  receiving  60  or  75  percent  of 
transportation  costs  is  $4,000  per  year;  districts  receiving  50  percent 
are  limited  to  $3,000  per  year.  An  annual  depreciation  of  15  percent 
of  the  cost  of  public-owned  vehicles  used  for  transportation  is  paid  by 
the  State.    This  amount  can,  in  no  case,  exceed  $100  for  each  vehicle. 

Aid  for  transportation  can  also  be  secured  for  such  high  school 
pupils  under  16  years  of  age  as  live  two  or  more  miles  from  high 
schools  and  are  transported  by  approved  means  (Section  1418). 

Section  1404  provides  that  "the  board  of  school  directors  in  any 
school  district  in  this  Commonwealth  may,  out  of  the  funds  of  the  dis- 
trict, provide  for  free  transportation  of  any  pupil  to  and  from  the 
public  schools." 

Retirement  System 

All  teachers  entering  the  employ  of  any  public  school  system  are 
required  to  join  the  retirement  system.  The  plan  is  administered  by 
a  board  of  seven  members,  including  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, the  State  Treasurer,  one  member  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  elected  members. 

The  funds  are  obtained  through  contributions  by  the  members  and 
the  contribution  by  the  Commonwealth  of  specified  amounts  which 
are  appropriated  by  the  General  Assembly,  based  upon  actuarial  esti- 
mates. Contributions  from  the  members  are  forwarded  by  the  employer 
regularly.  The  employer  must  deduct  from  every  payroll  of  a  mem- 
ber such  a  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of  salary  as  the  Public  School 
Employes'  Retirement  Board,  under  the  advice  of  its  actuary,  shall 
require. 

If  a  member  separates  from  the  school  service  in  any  other  way  than 
by  death  or  retirement,  he  may  receive  the  full  amount  of  deductions 
made  from  his  salary  with  compound  interest;  or  he  may  elect  to  re- 
ceive an  annuity  or  deferred  annuity,  which  shall  be  the  actuarial 
equivalent  of  his  accumulated  deductions. 

An  employee  who  has  separated  himself  from  the  school  system  may 
return  within  three  years,  upon  restoration  of  his  accumulated  deduc- 
tions as  they  were  at  the  time  of  separation. 

In  the  event  of  a  member's  death  before  retirement,  his  accumulated 
deductions  shall  be  paid  to  his  estate  or  some  designated  person. 

A  member  who  has  reached  the  age  of  62  is  eligible  for  super-annua- 
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tion  retirement.  A  member  beyond  that  age  may  continue  in  active 
service  until  he  is  70,  but  he  is  not  required  to  make  further  contribu- 
tions to  the  system.  A  contributor  may  be  retired  upon  disability 
before  the  age  of  62,  upon  certification  of  disability  by  a  physician, 
provided  that  said  contributor  has  had  ten  or  more  school  years  of 
school  service.  The  retirement  board  may  require  a  yearly  medical 
examination  of  a  disability  annuitant,  and  upon  such  evidence  may 
discontinue  or  reduce  the  annuity  paid  the  contributor. 

"A  State  annuity  which,  together  with  the  employe's  annuity  shall 
be  sufficient  to  produce  a  retirement  allowance  of  one-ninetieth  of  his 
or  her  final  salary  multiplied  by  the  number  of  his  or  her  years  of 
service ;  but,  in  any  case  not  less  than  thirty  per  centum  of  said  final 
salary  shall  exceed  eight-ninths  of  the  rate  of  retirement  allowance 
to  which  the  employe  might  have  been  entitled  had  retirement  been 
deferred  until  age  sixty-two,  then  the  State  annuity  granted  shall  be 
such  as  to  make  the  rate  of  the  total  retirement  allowance  equal  to 
eight-ninths  of  the  rate  of  allowance  to  which  the  employe  might  have 
been  entitled  had  retirement  been  deferred  until  age  sixty-two. 

A  contributor  who'  has  reached  the  age  of  62  may  retire  upon  filing 
with  the  Public  School  Employes'  Retirement  Board  a  written  state- 
ment. Every  contributor  who  has  attained  the  age  of  70  shall  be  retired 
forthwith,  or  at  the  end  of  the  school  term  in  which  said  age  of  70 
years  is  attained. 

Such  a  contributor  shall  receive  one-eightieth  of  his  final  salary  for 
each  year  of  service  prior  to  62  years,  his  total  annuity  not  to  exceed 
fifty  per  centum  of  his  final  salary. 

APPENDIX  III 

MINIMUM  STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  OF  VISUAL  AND  OTHER 

SENSORY  MATERIALS 

Visual  Equipment  by  Subjects: 

A.  Art. 

1.  A  blackboard  or  other  similar  equipment  to  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  demonstration,  drawing  before  a  class  and  the 
development  of  an  impressive  graphic  vocabulary. 

2.  A  filing  cabinet  for  the  orderly  arrangement  of  reference  ma- 
terial and  selected  specimens  of  pupils'  work. 

3.  An  exhibition  panel  for  the  orderly  display  of  reference  ma- 
terial and  specimens  of  work. 

4.  Reference  material — clippings  and  plates  related  to  design, 
color  study,  handicrafts,  and  fine  arts  generally. 

5.  Art  objects — nature  specimens,  models,  casts,  pottery,  textiles, 
etc. 

6.  Temporary  and  permanent  exhibition  of  fine  and  industrial 
arts. 

7.  Adequate  library  of  art  reference  books. 

8.  Projectors — a  combination  glass  slide  and  opaque  machine 
with  film-strip  attachment,  and  a  motion  picture  machine. 
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9.  Unit  sets  of  art  slides  and  prints. 
10.  Still  and  motion  picture  cameras. 

B.  Biology. 

1.  Ample  blackboard  and  bulletin  board  space. 

2.  Pamphlets  and  Bulletins  on  biological  subjects. 

3.  Cabinets  or  shelving  for  the  proper  housing  and  display 
of  specimens. 

4.  Cages  for  animals  and  aquaria  for  fish.  (Item  3  general 
science). 

5.  Charts  for  general  use. 

6.  Instruments  and  accessories  for  dissecting  purposes. 

7.  Microscopes — sufficient  to  supply  class  needs. 

8.  Projectors — a  still  machine  with  filmascopic  and  microscopic 
attachments ;  16  mm.  machine  and  necessary  biological  films. 

9.  Slides — necessary  unit  collections. 

10.  Specimens — living — can  be  gathered  or  secured  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  mounted. 

11.  See  course  of  study  in  Biology  for  additional  equipment 
needed. 

C.  Commercial. 

1.  Blackboard  space  (section  lined  for  bookkeeping)  and  bulletin 
board  space. 

2.  Wall  charts  for  typewriting  and  other  subjects. 

3.  Pamphlets  covering  various  subjects.  See  Woodring  and 
Harold  "Enriched  Teaching  of  Commercial  Subjects  in  the 
High  School,"  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University,  New  York  City,  for  complete  list. 

4.  Maps — see  minimum  essentials  for  geography. 

5.  Projectors — still  and  motion  picture. 

6.  Slides  and  Films. 

7.  Material  for  teaching  filing. 

8.  Machines  for  teaching  commercial  processes  and  clerical  prac- 
tice. 

9.  Cabinets  for  filing  materials. 

D.  English. 

1.  Adequate  blackboard  and  bulletin  board  space. 

2.  Bulletins — School  Journey ;  Objective-Specimen-Model :  cor- 
relation of  English  and  music — see  Woodring  and  Benson, 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York  City. 

3.  File  ease  for  pictorial  materials,  clippings,  pamphlets,  etc. 

4.  Maps — may  be  borrowed  from  geography  and  history  depart- 
ments.  Maps  showing  literary  locations  are  helpful. 

5.  Objects,  specimens,  models — art,  geography,  history,  and  sci- 
ence departments  offer  excellent  materials  for  visualizing  Eng- 
lish subjects. 
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6.  Pictures — A  collection  of  cut-outs,  photo  prints,  postcards, 
etc.,  properly  mounted  and  systematically  arranged  in  the  file 
case. 

7.  Films — those  necessary  for  visualization. 

8.  Slides — unit  collections. 

9.  Stereographs  and  stereoscopes — sufficient  for  reference  work. 

10.  Projectors — a  still  machine  with  film-strip  attachment ;  a  16 
mm.  motion  picture  machine. 

11.  Slide  making  set — for  making  readings  and  other  slides. 

Foreign  Languages. 

1.  Blackboard  and  bulletin  board  space. 

2.  Cabinet  for  filing  materials. 

3.  Dramatization :  plays,  playlets,  pageants,  tableaux,  panto- 
mimes, games  (Much  material  can  be  produced  by  members 
of  the  class  in  addition  to  that  secured  from  outside  agencies.) 

4.  Songs  and  Music :  offer  many  possibilities  in  enriching  class 
work  as  well  as  activities  for  clubs  and  organizations. 

5.  Phonograph  and  Radio :  indispensable  in  offering  a  musical 
background  in  modern  language  instruction. 

6.  Projectors:  still  projector;  16  mm.  moving  picture  projector 
desirable. 

7.  Films  and  Slides :  films  and  slide  collections  can  be  obtained 
from  many  sources.  See  Cole,  "Modern  Foreign  Languages 
and  Their  Teaching,"  Appleton  1931,  for  an  extended  list. 
Sabin  &  Woodring,  "Enriched  Teaching  of  Latin,"  Bureau 
of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 

8.  Foreign  Art :  collections  of  pictures  and  materials  relative 
to  artists  can  be  developed  with  the  cooperation  of  the  class. 

9.  Maps:  A  map  of  the  country  whose  language  is  being  studied 
is  essential.  Cartes  Taride,  "France  Politique,"  Deutsch- 
land  (Kleine  Ausgabe)  ;  Geographische  Statistiche  (H.  And- 
ersen and  H.  Bruhn),  are  good  examples  for  modern  lan- 
guages. A  good  series  covering  ancient  Rome  is  essential  for 
Latin. 

10.  Wall  Charts :  pictures  and  charts  representing  various  ac- 
tions, showing  street  scenes,  picturing  harvesting  operations, 
arrival  and  departure  of  trains,  etc.,  are  valuable  aids.  For 
Latin,  large  maps  showing  Roman  scenes  should  be  provided. 

11.  Posters:  travel  posters  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  or 
at  nominal  prices. 

12.  Foreign  Illustrated  Magazines:  L 'Illustration,  La  Esfera,  Die 
"Woche,  and  Uber  Land  und  Meer,  are  good  examples. 

13.  Object-Specimen-Model :  clay  busts,  dolls  in  native  costume, 
toy  stage  settings,  medals,  stamps,  flags,  minature  houses,  are 
examples  in  this  field  which  has  unlimited  possibilities. 

General  Science. 

1.  Sufficient  bulletin  board  and  blackboard  space. 
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2.  Museum  cabinet  for  displaying  nature  specimens. 

3.  Cages  for  animals,  aquaria  for  fish  and  other  water  life,  boxes 
for  plants,  bulb  bowls,  flower  pots,  insect  cage  and  net,  stretch- 
ing board,  collecting  can,  soil  sieve,  etc. 

4.  Maps,  charts  and  graphs  for  use  in  connection  with  course  of 
study. 

5.  Microscopic  slides  for  use  in  various  subjects  studied  in  gen- 
eral science. 

6.  Stereographs  and  sterescopes. 

7.  Pictorial  material  such  as  cut-outs,  post-cards  and  other  pic- 
tures for  use  in  science. 

8.  Projectors :  still  required ;  16  mm.  moving  picture  desirable. 

9.  Pamphlets  on  scientific  subjects. 

10.  See  science  monograph  for  list  of  equipment  necessary  for 
general  science. 

G.  Geography. 

1.  Blackboard — Sufficient  space  for  (a)  drawing  and  sketching 
before  the  class,  (b)  outlines,  (c)  projection,  etc. 

2.  Bulletin  Board — for  the  display  of  pictorial  material,  clip- 
pings, expression  work,  etc. 

3.  Bulletins — sources  of  materials. 

4.  Cabinet  for  filing  pictorial  materials. 

5.  Globes — 

12  inch  or  16  inch  Physical-Political  (Movable  Meridian  Pre- 
ferred) ; 
12  inch  elated 

6.  Maps— 

Physical-Political  (wall  size) — United  States,  Pennsylvania, 
*World,  North  America,  Europe,  Asia  or  Eurasia,  South 
America,  Africa,  Australasia. 

Blackboard  Outline  or  Slated  (wail  size) — United  States, 
Pennsylvania,  *World,  North  America,  Europe,  Asia  or 
Eurasia,  South  America,  Africa,  Australia. 

Set  of  comparative  World  maps  (wall  size) — relief,  climate 

(winter  and  summer),  density  of  population,  vegetation, 

uses  of  land,  products,  transportation. 
Paper  Outline  (wall  size),  of  Pennsylvania,  United  States, 

*World  and  individual  continents  or  sections  thereof  that 

are  being  studied  intensively. 

Set  of  comparative  United  States  maps  (wall  size)  :  popu- 
lation, density,  climatic  conditions  (winter  and  summer), 
land  utilization,  products,  transportation. 

Desk  Outline  maps  of  World,  United  States,  Pennsylvania, 
continents  and  smaller  sections  of  world  as  needed  for 
study  and  checking  purposes. 

Stencil  Maps 


*  Not  Mercator  Projection 
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Special  maps  for  local  and  state  geography : 

a.  Local 

(1)  Topography  of  individual  districts:  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(2)  Local  maps  available  in  given  community. 

b.  County 

(1)  Individual  county  road  maps:  Department  of  High- 
ways, Harrisburg. 

(2)  County  postal  route  maps:  U.  S.  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.  C. 

c.  State 

(1)  Forestry  and  other  data  maps:  Department  of  Forest 
and  Waters,  Harrisburg ;  Mathew  Northup  Works, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

(2)  Highways,  Department  of  Highways,  Harrisburg. 

(3)  Railroads — electric  and  steam — Public  Service  Com- 
mission, Harrisburg. 

Individual  desk  or  pupil  school  atlases,  containing  physi- 
cal, climatic,  resources,  economic  maps  of  the  world  and  of 
each  continent. 

7.  Objects-Specimens-Models. 

a.  Commercial  Museum  cabinet  collection. 

b.  Museum  materials,  including  important  minerals,  espe- 
cially those  found  in  local  district. 

c.  Commercial  samples  and  industrial  exhibits  which  are 
procured  from  various  sources. 

d.  Proper  cabinet  space  for  the  above. 

8.  Pictorial  Material- — carefully  selected  collection  of  geographic 
prints,  photographs,  post-cards,  cut-outs,  slides,  stereographs, 
films. 

9.  Slated  chart. 

10.  Projectors. 

a.  Stereoptican 

b.  16  mm.  film  motion  picture  projector;  combination  stere- 
optican with  filmascopic  attachment  desirable. 

11.  Sufficient  stereoscopes  (6-12)  for  study  table. 

12.  Slide  making  set. 

H.  Health. 

1.  Adequate  blackboard  and  bulletin  board  space. 

2.  Charts — posture,  physiology,  anatomy,  health. 

3.  File  case  for  pictorial  materials. 

4.  Models  and  Objects — those  necessary  for  visualizing  physi- 
ology, anatomy  or  health  instruction.  See  Department  Bul- 
letin Vol.  I,  No.  8,  Department  Bulletin  No.  12,  Department 
Bulletin  No.  49,  Department  Bulletin  No.  29,  Tentative  Course 
of  Study  for  Health  Instruction  in  Secondary  Schools. 

5.  Pictorial  Materials — flat  pictures  consisting  of  cartoons  from 
newspapers  and  the  creative  work  of  pupils  cut-outs,  photo- 
prints, etc.,  mounted  and  systematically  arranged  in  file  case ; 
posters — athletic  studies,  dance  studies,  health,  physical  edu- 
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cation,  posture,  safety,  etc.,  unit  sets  of  slide  materials;  such 
films  as  are  needed  for  visualizing  health  and  physical  educa- 
tion. 

6.  Playground  equipment — see  Playground  Manual,  Department 
Publication  No.  30. 

7.  Projectors — a  still  machine  with  film-slide  attachment ;  a  16 
mm.  motion  picture  machine  is  desirable. 

I.  Home  Economics. — See  Department  publications  for  minimum 
equipment. 

J.   Industrial  Subjects — See  Department  publications  for  mini- 
mum visual  and  sensory  aids. 

K.  Mathematics. 

1.  Blackboard  space — one  blackboard  slate  lined  into  2-inch 
squares. 

2.  Bulletin  board  space. 

3.  Blackboard  compasses  and  protractors. 

4.  Pupils'  individual  compasses  and  protractors. 

5.  Common  measures  in  both  English  and  metric  systems. 

6.  Chart  of  English  and  metric  systems. 

7.  A  large  demonstration  slide-rule. 

8.  Surveying  instruments  desirable. 

9.  Models  of  geometrical  solids. 

10.  Skeleton  polyhedral  models. 

11.  Set  of  mathematical  blocks  divided  so  as  to  visualize  the  for- 
mulas for  finding  solid  contents. 

12.  Set  of  standard  weights. 

13.  Spherical  blackboard. 

14.  (a)  Pictures  of  mathematician  for  classroom. 

(b)  Pictures,  charts,  and  graphs  illustrating  mathematical 
principles. 

L.  Music. 

1.  Adequate  blackboard  space  with  music  staff  permanently 
painted  thereon. 

2.  Bulletin  board  for  display  of  clippings,  pictorial  material, 
etc. 

3.  Still  projector. 

4.  Slides — song  and  pictorial  unit  sets  appropriate  for  class- 
room and  assembly  purposes. 

5.  Pictorial  material — clippings  of  music  subjects  and  musicians, 
from  magazines,  newspapers,  and  Sunday  supplements. 

6.  Talking  machine  and  records — particularly  valuable  for  teach- 
ing music  history  and  appreciation. 

7.  Piano  or  organ. 

8.  Pitchpipe  and  staff-liner. 

9.  Radio. 
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10.  Filing  case  for  pictorial  and  bulletin  board  materials. 

11.  Charts  for  teaching  various  instruments,  orchestration,  etc. 

M.  Physical  Science. 

1.  Adequate  blackboard  and  bulletin  board  space,  including  a 
portable  blackboard  where  necessary. 

2.  Bulletins — on  physical  science  equipment,  sources  of  ma- 
terials, etc. ;  necessary  reference  material. 

3.  Cabinets — 

a.  For  housing  equipment. 

b.  For  filing  experiments,  etc. 

4.  A  supply  of  equipment  outlined  for  the  number  of  experi- 
ments to  be  performed.  See  courses  of  study  in  science  for 
required  equipment. 

5.  Projectors — 

a.  Combination  still  with  micro  and  filmo  attachments. 

b.  16  mm.  motion  picture  machine. 

6.  Shades  for  darkening  room ;  a  good  standard  screen ;  facilities 
for  housing  slides  and  projectors. 

7.  Unit  sets  of  slides;  necessary  films  and  film  strip. 

N.  Social  Studies. 

1.  Blackboard 

2.  Bulletin  Board 

3.  Globes  (should  be  at  least  16") 

4.  Maps : 

Historical :  A  set  of  standard  historical  maps  for  each  sub- 
ject taught,*  i.e.,  American  History,  World  His- 
tory. 

Physical :  A  complete  set  of  standard  physical  maps.* 
Political :  A  complete  set  of  standard  political  maps. 

(In  schools  which  cannot  afford  separate  polit- 
ical and  physical  sets,  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
good  physical  set  serve  both  purposes  until  a 
political  series  can  be  secured.) 
Outline :  A  complete  set  of  slated  outline  maps  is  very  de- 
sirable.   First  purchase  should  include  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  United  States. 
Slides:  Map  slides  should  be  secured  to  supplement  the 
standard  wall  maps.    (The  Department  has  pre- 
pared a  list  of  maps  which  conform  to  accepted 
principles  of  visual  education.) 

5.  Pictures,  cartoons,  clippings,  cutouts,  graphs,  pamphlets: 
Topical  collection  on  every  subject  should  be  developed. 

6.  Slides:    Both  commercial  and  home  made  sets. 

7.  Illustrated  booklets:    All  types  bearing  on  the  program. 

8.  Travel :    Posters  and  folders. 

9.  Wall  pictures :  These  are  very  valuable  in  creating  an  atmos- 
phere in  the  social  studies  classroom. 


*  The  map  of  the  world  should  not  be  a  mercator  projection. 
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10.  Historical  Manuals:  Cybulski's  (German)  and  Fougeres 
(French). 

11.  Economic  and  Industrial  Exhibits:  Many  collections  are 
available  and  can  be  borrowed  for  brief  periods,  while  per- 
manent collections  can  be  made  by  the  pupils. 

12.  Motion  Picture  Films:  This  includes  not  only  historical 
dramas  but  also  moving  charts,  diagrams  and  figures. 

13.  Projectors:  Slide  projector  required,  16  mm.  motion  picture 
machine  desirable. 

14.  Object,  Specimen,  Model :  A  museum  collection  covering 
sculpture,  documents,  dress,  utensils,  historical  relics,  etc. 

15.  Charts:    for  civics,  economics,  etc. 

16.  Dramatization :    Dialogues,  playlets,  pageants. 

17.  Bibliography  on  Visual  Aids  in  History:  McKinley  Publish- 
ing Company,  Philadelphia. 

APPENDIX  IV 

CHECKING  LIST— SECONDARY  SCHOOL  STANDARDS 

This  checking  list  is  provided  to  enable  the  superintendent  and  prin- 
cipal to  make  an  evaluation  of  the  school  in  terms  of  the  nine  secondary 
school  standards. 


S — Satisfactory.       0 — Item  omitted.  U — Unsatisfactory. 


S 

O 

U 

S 

0 

U 

STANDARD      I.       BUILDING  & 
GROUNDS 

11.  Basement   

A.  Building  Facilities 

12.  Floors    

G.  Decoration  of  Building 

b.  Color   

D.  Service  Systems 

b.  Efficiency   

...... 

a.  Kind   

b.  Efficiency   

a.  Natural   

i.  Electric  Facilities   

a.  Clock   

B.  General  Building  Conditions 

b.  Bell   

d.  Emergency  lighting  system  ,  . 

b.  Toilets   
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S  I  O  i  u 

8.  Janitorial  Service  

a.  Care  &  cleaning  of  floors  

b.  Dusting   i  

c.  Scrubbing  &  mopping  

d.  Cleaning  of  glass   1  ... 

e.  Cleaning  of  toilets   

f.  Blackboards   ,  

g.  Cleaning  of  fountains   

h.  Waste   i  

i.  Ink  stains  

j.  Heating  and  ventilation   

k.  Special  work   

1.  Care  of  school  grounds   '  


E.  Grounds 


1.  Accessibility 

2.  Adaptability 

3.  Environment 

4.  Drainage-soil 

5.  Size   

6.  Landscaping 


STANDARD  II.  SCHOOL  FURNI- 
TURE, EQUIPMENT  AND  SUP- 
PLIES 


A.  Classroom   

B.  Science  rooms   

C.  Library   

D.  Art   

E.  Music   

P.  Agricultural  shop   &  laboratory 

&  industrial  arts  shop   

G.  Home  economics   

H.  Geography   

[.  Office   

J.  Commercial   

K.  Cafeteria  or  lunch  room   

L.  Auditorium   

M.  Teachers'  rest  rooms   

N.  Health  examination  room   

O.  Gymnasium  supplies   

P.  Dental  clinic   

Q.  Visual  education  room   

R.  Playground   

S.  Textbooks   

T.  General  supplies   

STANDARD  III.  PROGRAM  OP 
STUDIES  AND  PLAN  OP  ORr 
GANIZATION 


A.  Type  of  Organization 

1.  Adaptability   

2.  Articulation-elementary  schools 

a .  Teachers  -  

b.  Organization   

c.  Equipment  &  supplies   

d.  Building   

e.  Pupil  load   

f.  Efficiency   

g.  Pupil  records   


B.  Program  of  Studies 


1.  Adaptability  to  pupil  needs 

2.  Adequacy   


C.  Courses  of  Study 


1.  English 

2.  Mathematics 

3.  Science   

4.  History   

5.  French   

6.  Latin   

7.  Spanish   


S 

0 

u 

8.  Commercial  -   

9.  Homemaking   

10.  Agriculture   

11.  Art   

12.  Music   

13.  Health  &  Phys.  Ed.   

14.  Shop   

D.  Time  Schedule 

— 

1.  Periods  weekly   

2.  Length  of  periods   

3.  Administration   

4.  Length  of  lunch  period   

STANDARD  IV.  GRADUATION 

A.  General  Requirements 

1.  Constants    

a.  Regular    L 

b.  Music           _  . 

c.  Health  &  Phys.  Ed.   

2.  Curriculum  organization  

B.  Graduation  &  Promotion  Exer- 
cises 

C.  Record  of  graduates 

D.  Marking  system 

E.  Success  of  Graduates 

1.  College   

2.  Normal  .   

3.  Commerce     

4.  Home  ... 

5.  Industry    ...  _. 

6.  Agriculture    . 

7.  Community  life  ...  . 

P.  Summer  School  Courses 

G.  Evening  Extension  Courses 

STANDARD  V.     INSTRUCTION  & 
SUPERVISION 

A.  Administration 

B.  Supervision 

1.  Time  allotted             -         ..  .. 

2.  Professional  program   

a.  Improvemeut  of  Ins.   

b.  Professional   growth    .. 

(1)  Visitation— Conferences   

(2)  Faculty  meetings   

-__ 



(3)  Professional  reading   

(a)  Education   



(b)  Subject  fields   

(e)  Periodicals  

(41  Institutes  ....   

(5)  Travel     

(fi)  Extension  courses  

(7)  Summer  courses   

(8)  Attend— prof,  meet  

— 

(9)  Member — prof.  asso.   

c.  Curriculum  problems  

d.  Testing,  examinations,  meas- 
urement, research  ..   

e.  Morale  .  ..  ._ 

f.  Induction     into     service  of 
teachers  new  to  the  school 

3.  Efficiency    of    supervisory  pro- 
gram  ...  ..  _  

C.  Efficiency  of  Instruction 

1.  Standardized  tests   

2.  Teachers'  tests   .... 

3.  Written   materia]   ...  .   
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s 

0 

u 

S 

0 

D.  Turnover 

— 

— 

— 

6.  Diagnostic  &  remedial  teaching 

Percentage 

D.  Classroom  Management 

— 

E.  Salaries 

1.  Salary  schedule     

2.  Adequacy  of  salaries      __.  -. 

P.  Selection  of  teachers 

Method 

6.  Improvement   of  study  habits 

— 

G.  Principal 

9.  Economy  of  time   

10.  Teacher — English,  appearance, 
manners,  skill,  tact,  etc.  — 

H.  Librarian 

I.  Counselor 

E.  Classroom  Technique 

J.  Clerical  assistants 

K.  Community  relationships 



— 

2.  Self-direction    --   

STANDARD  VII.    TEACHING  LOAD; 

A.  Pupil-Teacher  ratio 

fi  Participation 

1.  Enrollment  by  grades: 
a.  Grade  7   ... 

9.  Attainment    

b.  Grade  8   

P.  Student  Activities 

£^.f  o  f\  P  O 

r\      Ci-rn  r\n  ~\C\ 

a     (^rarlp  11 

f     firndp  191 

3.  Clubs     

3.  No.  clerks  

5.  General  organization   

fl     "EM n  *n  n  p  p  fitiinflnto 

B.  Standard  teaching  load 

— 



7.  Social  Activities   

1     Ripfnl  a  v 

2.  Special  activities   

::: 

9.  Supervision  of  activities   

2    Stnriv  hall 

G.  Guidance 

4.  Total  periods     





— 

STANDARD  VIII.    PUPIL  LOAD 

A.  Standard 

— 

H.  Morale 

1.  Regular  subjects  

2.  Special  subjects    

3.  Activities  ._ 

2.  Attitude  -     





STANDARD    IX.    RECORDS  AND 
REPORTS 

STANDARD   VI.  TEACHERS 

A.  Type 

A.    Preparation  (Tears) 

1.  6   

2.  5-5.99   

2.  Reports  to  parents   ... 

3.  Cumulative  records   

3.  4-4.99   

4.  Employment    .   

4.  3-3.99  

5.  Personnel   .    . 

5.  2-2.99    . 

6.  0-1.99   — 

7.  Standardized  tests  . 

B.  Certification 
1.  College — No.   _    -   .     -  — 

8.  Equipment  and  supply          .  _ 

9.  Work  accomplished   

10.  Teacher  records   

11.  Yearly  organization   

12.  Letter  file   

13.  Reports  to  superintendent 

14.  Library     

15.  Student  activities  .. 

16.  Financial  report  ..   

C.  Experience 

17.  Program  of  studies   

18.  Time  schedule    ._ 

19.  Annual     Secondary  School 

3.  3-4  years    — 

B.  Condition  of  records 

C.  Use  of  records 
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APPENDIX  V 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  TO  PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGES 
AND  UNIVERSITIES— 1931-1932 


COLLEGE 

Course 

Required  Subjects 

Eng-1 
lish 

Math. 

For.2 
Lang. 

Hist. 

Science 

Elec- 
tive 

Total 

Albright  College 

B.  A. 

3 

21 

43 

11 

4 

15 

B.  S. 

3 

21 

23 

11 

2 

4 

15 

Bus. -Admin. 

3 

11 

23 

1   

71 

15 

Allegheny  College 

A.  B. 

21 

4 

1  1 

31 

15 

B.  S. 

3 

21 

4 

1 

1 

31 

15 

Beaver  College 

A.  B. 

4 

2 

23 

1 

1 

6 

15 

B.  S.  in  Edue. 

4 

11 

15 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

A.  B. 

3 

3 

74 

1 

1 

15 

BucVnell  University 

A.  B. 

3 

2 

3-4 

1 

1 

5-4 

15 

C.  P. 

3 

21 

2 

1 

1 

51 

15 

B.  S.  in  Educ. 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

6 

15 

B.  S.  in  Biology 

3 

21 

2 

1 

1 

51 

15 

Engin. 

3 

21 

1 

1 

71 

15 

Carnegie  Institute 

B.  ol  Arch. 

3 

21 

23 

1 

61 

157 

Engin.    &  Ind. 

3 

3 

23 

1 

6 

15T 

A.  B. 

3 

23 

1 

9 

157 

Marg.  Morrison 

3 

21 

23 

71 

157 

Cedar  Crest  College 

A.  B. 

3 

21 

23 

2 

1 

41 

15 

B.  S. 

3 

21 

23 

2 

2 

31 

15 

College  Misericordia 

A  T> 

3 

3 

65 

1 

1 

2 

16 

B.  S. 

31 

3 

40 

1 

2 

3 

16 

Dickinson  College 

A.  B. 

3 

21 

2 

71 

15 

Ph.  B. 

3 

21 

2 

71 

15 

Sc.  B. 

3 

21 

2 

71 

15 

Drexel  Institute 

B.  S.  in  Engin. 

3 

3 

1-23 

1-2 

1 

5 

15 

B.  S.  in  H.  Ec. 

3 

2 

1-23 

1-2 

1  6 

15 

B.  S.  in  Bus.  Ad. 

3 

1 

1-23 

1-2 

1           7  15 

B.  S.  in  Lib.  Sei. 

Bachelor's  degree  from  accredited  college. 
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COLLEGE 


Dropsie  College 


Duquesne  University 


Slizabethtown  College 


Franklin   &  Marshall 
College 


3eneva  College 


Gettysburg  College 


Grove  City 


Havcrford  College 


(mmaculata  College 


Course 


A.  B. 


Lit.  B. 


Ph.  B. 


A.  B.    in  Lit. 


Required  Subjects 


Kng-1 
lish 


Math. 


For.2 
Lang. 


Hist. 


Science 


Elec- 
tive 


Post-graduate  Institution 


B.  S.  in  Finance 


B.  S.  in  Scinece 


Ph.  G  &  B.  S. 


B.  S.  in  Music 


B.  A. 


B.  S.  in  Educ. 


A.  B. 


B.  S. 


B.  S.  in  Com. 
Ed. 


B.  S.  in  Eeonom. 


A.  B.  in  Educ. 


B.  A. 


B.  S. 


2* 


21 


2i 


B.  S.in  Econ. 


A.  B. 


B.  S. 


B.  S.  in  Bus.  Ad. 


B.  S.  in  Educ. 


4s 


4» 
2 


5* 


4S 


4* 


51 


3* 


A.  B. 
A.  B. 


10 
i 


B.  S. 


B.  S.  in  Comm. 


B.  S.  in  Music 
A.  B. 


2io 


2io 


2io 


B.  S. 


Juniata  College 


A.  B. 


B.  S. 


B.  M.  A.  B. 


B.  S.  in  Music 


B.  S. 


B.  S.  in  H.  Ec. 


B.  S.  in  C.  &  F. 


B.  S.  in  Educ. 


6" 


gi3 


5-4 


.'!  1 


2" 


214 


214 


6-5 


5-4 


21 1 


2" 


2n 


Total 


16 


16 


16 


16 


16 


16 


16 
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COLLEGE 

Course 

Required  Subjects 

lisn 

Math. 

.For.* 
Lang. 

Hist. 

Science 

Elec- 
tive 

Total 

LaSalle  College 

A.  B. 

3 

2 

2 

1 

7 

15 

B.  S. 

3 

2 

A 

z 

1 

7 

15 

Lafayette  College 

B.  S.  in  Eng. 

3 

3i 

It 

1 

5i 

15 

A.  B. 

3 

2i 

C15 

o 

3J 

15 

B.  S. 

3  2£-3 

2-3 

1 

ii 

lo 

Lebanon  Valley 
College 

A.  B. 

3 

21 

0 

X 

1 

i  ~, 

10 

B.  S. 

3 

3 

t> 

± 

9 
O 

10 

B.  S.  in  Educ. 

3 

2 

o> 

A 

1 

5 

10 

B.  S.  in  Econo. 

3 

2 

O 

2 

1 

5 

15 

Lehigh  University 

A.  B. 

3 

93 

i 

°2 

10 

B.  S.  in  Bus.  Ad. 

3 

* 

L 

i 
i 

Rl 

"3 

lo 

B.  S.  in  Engin. 

3 

93 

1 

as 

10 

Lincoln  University 

A.  B. 

3 

21G 

OS 

1 

7 

15 

Marywood  College 

A.  B. 

3 

3 

i 

i 

15 

B.  S.  in  H.  Ec. 

3 

2£ 

46 

i 

1 

3J 

15 

B.  S.    in  Music 

3 

2 

5 

i 

2 

2 

15 

B.  S.  in  Educ. 

3 

3 

4s 

i 

1 

3! 

15 

Mereyhurst  College 

Moravian  College  & 
Theological 
Seminary 

A.  B. 

4 

2 

4 

5 

15 

B.  S.  in  H.  Ec. 
A.  B. 

4 

3 

2 

2£ 

4 

23  5 

2-3 

1 
2 

4 
5 

15 
15 

B.  S. 

3 

2 

2" 

2-3 

1 

5 

15 

Moravian  Seminary  & 
College  for  Women 

A.  B. 

3 

2 

217 

1 

7 

15 

Mt.  St.  Joseph 
College 

A.  B. 

B.  S. 

B.  S.  in  H.  Ec. 
Mus.  B. 

3 

1 
1 

r  3 
1 

J 

2 

2 

3 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

5 
6 

15 

10 

Muhlenberg  College 

A.  B. 

3 

%k 

315 

2 

4J18 

15 

B.  S. 

3 

23 

1 

1" 

4J18 

15 

Ph.  B. 

3 

21 

23 

3 

 I  4J18 

15 

Pennsylvania 
College  for  Women 

A.  B. 

3 

420 

1 

5 

15 

Pennsylvania 
Military  College 

B.  S.  in  C  &  P 

4 

3 

2 

1 

6 

16 

B.  S.  in  Chem. 

4 

3 

2 

1 

6 

16 

C.  E.    in  Civ. 
Eng. 

4 

3. 

2 
0 

1 

6 

16 

Philadelphia  College 
of  Pharmacy  and 
ocieuce 

B.  S. 

4 

1 

., 

e 

3 

5 

16 

Pennsylvania 
State  College 

Ag.  Bio.  Chem. 
Agric.  Econ. 
Agric.  Educ. 
Agrlc.  Eng. 
Agronomy 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

216 

21G 

gl  6 

3" 

218 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

8 
8 
8 
7 
8 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
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COLLEGE 


Pennsylvania 
State  College 
Cont'd 


Rosemont  College 


Seton  Hill  College 


St.  Francis  College 


■St.  Thomas  College 


St.  Vincent  College 


Required  Subjects 


Course 

Eng-1 
lish 

M;ith  . 

For.* 
Lang . 

Hist. 

tivp" 

Total 

An  i  m  a  1  Hu  sb . 

1  ° 

2io 

1 

| 

0 
0 

15 

Arch.  Eng. 

Q 

321 

0 

1 

i  r 
10 

Architecture1 

3 

321 

0 

1 

/ 

1  R 
10 

Arts  &  Letters 

3 

2*6 

22U 

0 

1  R 

Bot  any 

3 

2;16 

0 

Q 

1  R 

Ceramic  Eng 

3 

310 

(J 

7 

i  r 

Chem.  Eng. 

3 

316 

0 

1 

7 

15 

Chemistry 

3 

316 

0 

I 

7 

15 

Civil  Eng. 

3 

g21 

1 

7 

i  r 

Com.  &  Finance 

3 

216 

220 

1 

0 

1  R 

15 

Cont.  Educ. 

0 

0 

a 

0 

15 

1  r 

Dairy  Husb. 

3 

216 

0 

1 

g 

15 

Education 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

15 

Elec.  Eng. 

3 

021 

0 

7 

15 

Electro  Chem. 

Eng. 

3 

321 

0 

1 

I 

7 

15 

Forestry 

3 

2S16 

0 

1 

*  2 

15 

Geology 

3 

31 6 

0 

i 

1 

7 

15 

Home  Econ. 

0 

rv 

c 

0 

15 
g 

15 

Horticulture 

3 

216 

0 

1 

15 

Ind.  Educ. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Lb" 

Ind.  Eng. 

3 

321 

0 

J1 

1 

7 

i  r 

Journ  alism 

3 

216 

920 

1 

D 

ID 

Landscape 

Arch . 

321 

n 

I 

7 
1 

1  R 

Mech.  Eng. 

3 

321 

0 

2 

7 

1  R 
JO 

Mptill  Wnp- 

3 

010 

u 

r 
■ 

1 

7 
< 

1 R 

Milling  Eng. 

321 

U' 

JL 

7 
1 

1  R 
ID 

1YT  i  n  i  n  f?  Ftip 

3 

316 

0 

I 

7 

1  R 
10 

IVTn^in  Vr\ur* 

o 

n 

A 
\) 

A 
U 

n 
U 

1  R 
ID 

15 

Nature  Educ. 

o 

0 

0 

0 

15 

15 

Petroleum  and 

Nat.  Gas 

Eng. 

o 

316 

0 

J 

1 

7 

15 

Physics 

3 

316 

0 

1 

1 

7 

15 

Phys.  Chem. 

3 

31 G 

0 

1 

7 

15 

Phys.  Educ. 

0 

0 

0 

(, 

0 

15 

15 

Poultry  Husb. 

3 

0 

1 

1 

7 

15 

Pre-Med. 

3 

nl6 

2  1 

1 
1 

0 

15 

jrre-  v  er . 

3 

216 

0 

1 

1 

8 

15 

Railway  Meeh. 

Eng. 

3 

3^ 

0 

1 

1 

7 

15 

Sanitary  Eng. 

3 

321 

0 

7 

15 

Science 

3 

0 

1 

7 

15 

Zool    &  Ent. 

3 

216 

o 

1 

8 

15 

A.  B. 

3 

216 

3.422 

1 

or  1 

5 

15 

A.  B. 

3 

216 

423 

G 

15 

B.  S.  in  H.  Ec. 

3 

2JU 

423 

6 

15 

B.  S.  in  Music 

3 

218 

4=3 

6 

15 

A.  B. 

4 

2 

424 

1 

1 

4 

16 

B.  S. 

4 

2 

416 

1 

2 

3 

lfi 

B.  S.    in  Educ. 

4 

£i 

40 

1 

1 

4 

16 

A.  B. 

3 

2 

224 

1 

8 

16 

B.  S. 

3 

2 

1 

2 

8 

16 

A.  B. 

4 

2 

65 

2 

225 

16 

Pre-Leg. 

4 

2 

6B 

2 

225 

16 

B.  S. 

4 

2-3 

46 

2-1 

2 

225 

16 

Pre-Med . 

4 

2 

46 

2 

228 

2 

16 

B.  P.  A. 

4 

2 

46 

2 

1  Draw- 
ing 

327 

16 

Teacher  Training  A.  B.  &  B.  S.  according  to  subject  in  which 
 student  wishes  to  specialize  
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Required  Subjects 


COLLEGE 

Course 

Eng-1 
lish 

J  Math. 

For.- 

Lang.  |  Hist. 

Selene 

Elec- 
tive 

Tot  ft  1 

Susquehann  a 
University 

Music  B.                Require  graduation  from   accredited  Sec. 
School 

15 

A  B 

3 

2 

228 

i 
1 

1  6 

1  15 

B.  S 

3 

2 

23 

I 

1  G 

15 

D  .    O  .      in  \jOLll. 

Ed. 

3 

1 

1 

10 

15 

Swarthmore  College 

A.  B. 

3 

21 

53 

1 

41 

15 

B.  S. 

3 

31 

23 

1 

 1  61 

15 

Temple  University 
Thiel  College 

A.  B. 

3 

21 

3-43 

1 

1 

31-41 

15 

B.  S.  in  Comm. 

3 

2 

23 

1 

1 

6 

15 

T>    o       in  TTYItip 

x> .  o.    in  -Giuue. 
A.  B. 

3 
3 

2 
2 

23 
4 

1 

1 
1 

6 
* 

15 
15 

B.  S. 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

5 

15 

B.  S.    in  Educ. 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

6 

15 

University  of 
Pennsylvania 

A.  B. 

3 

2 

3-429 

1 

r>  « 

1530 

Pre-Med. 

3 

2 

3-420 

1 

5-6 

1530 

Pre-Dent. 

3 

2 

3_420 

1 



5-6 

1530 

B.  S.    in  Econ. 

3 

1 

2 

1 

8 

I530 

B.  S    in  Fine 
Arts 

3 

1 

2 

1 

8 

ID 

Eng. 

3 

1 

21 

1 

71 

-\  ego 

B.  S.    in  Archi. 

3 

3 

2 

1 

6 

ID 

B.  S.  in  Educ. 

3 

2 

2 

1 

7 

University  of 
Pittsburgh 

A.  B. 

3 

1 

23 

1 

1 

7 

15 

B.  S. 

3 

1 

23 

1 

1 

7 

id 

Pre-Med. 

31 

2 

23 

2 

1 

% 

ID 

B.  S.    in  Educ. 

3 

1 

23 

1 

1 

7 

15 

A.  B.  ;n  Educ. 

3 

1 

23 

1 

1 

7 

15 

Pre-Dent. 

31 

1 

23 

2. 

1 

51 

15 

Mines  Eng. 

3 

2 

1 

1 

8 

15 

Bus.  Adm. 

3 

2 

1 

1 

8 

15 

Drsinus  College 

B.  S. 

3 

2i    !  331 

1 

1-2 

41 

ID 

A.  B. 

Q 
0 

21 

53  2 

1 

31 

15 

Villia  Maria  College 

A.  B. 

3 

2 

433 

1 

1 

5 

16 

B.  S. 

3 

2 

3-4 

1 

1 

4-5 

15-16 

Washington  and 
Jefferson  College 

B.  S. 

3 

21 

23 

11 

15 

A.  B. 

3 
3 

21 

28 

71  1 

15 

Waynesburg  College 

A.  B. 

2-3 

4-3» 

6-7 

15 

B.  S. 

3 

2-3 

2 

1 

6-7 

15 

B.  S.    in  Educ. 

3 

2-3 

2 

1 

6-7  15 
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COLLEGE 


Westminster  College 


Wilson  College 


Required  Subjects 

Eng-1 

For.2 

Elec- 

Course 

lish 

Math. 

Lang. 

Hist. 

Science 

tive 

Total 

A.  B. 

3 

2 

23 

1 

7 

15 

B.  S. 

3 

2 

2= 

1 

2 

5 

15 

Bus.  Adm. 

31 

2 

1 

9 

15 

Mus.  B. 

3 

2 

23 

1 

7 

15 

A.  B. 

3 

3 

65 

1 

2 

15 

B.  S. 

3 

3 

43  4 

1 

1 

3 

15 

FOOTNOTES: 

1  Four  years  of  English  are  usually  given  three/  credits. 

2  When  only  two  units  of  language  are  offered,  "both  must  be  in  the  same  language. 

3  Either  ancient  or  modern  language. 

4  Four  units  of  Latin  plus  three  in  French,  German,  or  Greek. 

5  Four  Latin  plus  two  modern  language. 

6  Two  Latin  and  two  modern  language. 

7  Also  technical  tests  required. 

8  Two  of  which  must  be  Latin. 

8  Three  of  the  four  units  in  foreign  language  to  be  in  ancient  language. 

10  Either  ancient  or  modern  language.  Students  planning  to  major  in  Latin  must  present 
four  years  of  Latin  in  order  to  be  able  to  continue  that  subject  in  college. 

11  Admission  to  Haverford  College  is  granted  by  the  following  means:  (a)  By  exami- 
nation only.  College  entrance  examination  is  used  in  this  case,  (b)  By  both  examination 
and  certificate.  Fifteen  units  of  h'gh  school  work  are  required.  Pupils  must  also  take 
entrance  examinations  in  three  subjects,  i.e.,  English,  Mathematics,  and  one  foreign 
language. 

12  Four  units  of  Latin  and  at  least  two  units  in  a  modern  language.  Three  years  of 
Greek  may  be  substituted  for  four  years  of  Latin. 

13  pjve  urj[ts  in  two  languages. 

14  Either  ancient  or  modern  language.  In  all  cases  where  a  student  enters  the  liberal 
arts  curriculum,  he  must  complete,  prior  to  graduation,  the  equivalent  of  at  least  four 
years  of  secondary  school  Latin  and  one  year  of  college  Latin. 

15  Three  of  which  must  be  Latin. 

16  Must  have  one  unit  of  Alegbra  and  one  unit  of  Plane  Geometry. 

17  Either  ancient  or  modern.  No  entrance  credit  given  for  less  than  two  years  of  a 
language  except  Greek  for  which  credit  is  given  for*  one  year. 

18  At  least  four  and  a  half  units  from  the  following  subjects:  German,  French,  Spanish, 
Latin,  English,  Mathematics,  and  History. 

19  Chemistry  or  Physics. 

20  Either  ancient  or  modern.    No  credit  given  for  fewer  than  two  units  of  one  language. 

21  Must  include  Solid  Geometry. 

22  If  one  language,  should  be  four  units  of  Latin  or  three  units  of  modern  language.  If 
two  languages  are  offered,  should  include  two  units  of  each. 

23  Four  units  of  Latin  or  two  of  Latin  and  two  modern  language. 

24  Must  be  Latin. 

25  Science  preferred. 

20  Biology  and  Physics  or  Chemistry. 

27  Units  in  Art  preferred. 

28  Two  units  of  Latin  preferred. 

29  Four  units  of  Latin  or  three  modem  language,  or  two  of  each. 

30  Eleven  and  a  half  of  the  15  required  units  must  be  in  standard  perparatory  subjects; 
i.e.,  under  the  B.S.  in  Economics  course,  Wharton  School,  8  units  of  elective  credit  are 
indicated.  i\  of  these  units,  however,  must  be  in  the  group  of  subjects  including  History, 
Mathematics,  Foreign  Languages,  and  the  sciences.  The  remaining  units  may  be  in  such 
subjects  as  drawing,  manual  training,  and  commercial  subjects. 

31  Any  foreign  language  or  1  year  of  each,  i.e.,  1  year  of  Latin,  one  of  French,  and  1  of 
Spanish  or  German,  or  2  years  of  one  and  1  of  another,  or  3  years  of  one. 

32  Three  years  of  Latin  and  two  years  of  a  modern  language. 

33  Two  units  of  modern  foreign  language  or  4  units  classical  foreign  language,  or  2  units 
of  modern  foreign  language  and  2  units  classical  foreign  language. 

34  Two  units  must  be  French  or  German. 

35  Modern  language. 
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INDEX 


Accountant,  public,  admission 
to  examinations  for  de- 
gree of    52 

Achievement    records    to  be 

transmitted                    .  31 

Activities    68-69 

Adaptability  of  organization  30 
Addition  of  year  to  program 

of  studies    5,  89 

Adjudication  of  credentials  .  52 

Administration    61 

Admission,  to  professional 

schools   51, 111-116 

Admission,  to  secondary 

schools    95-6 

Advanced    credit    course  in 

summer  high  schools  .  .  .  56-7 

Age  certificate    93 

Agricultural  education,  voca- 
tional, defined    86 

Agricultural  shop    10, 24 

Aid,  financial,  transportation 

of  secondary  school  pupils  100 
Aid,  financial,  vocational 

teachers    100 

Alternations  of  subjects  ....  81,  86 
Appropriation,   minimum  re- 
quired for  library   22 

Approval  of  summer  high 

schools    55 

Architecture,     admission  to 

examinations  in    52 

Art   11,12,33-34,44,102 

Articulation  of  high  schools-.  31 

Assembly,   facilities   required  8 

Athletics    43 

Attendance    92-3 

Auditorium,  equipment  for  .  28 

Auditorium-gymnasium    8,  9 

Authority  over  pupils    94 

Auxiliary  rooms,  gymnasium  9 

Band    41 

Basketball    43 

Basket  lockers    12 

Bell  system    14 

Bennett,  ' '  School  Seating 

and  Posture"    18 

Bible,  daily  reading  required  92 

Biology,  equipment  for    20,  102 

Bleachers    9 

Board    of    school  directors, 

rules  and  regulations  by  93-4 
To    provide    building  fa- 
cilities   90 

Book  collection,  library   ....  22 
Buildings,  plans  and  specifi- 
cations  to    be    approved  6 
Eequirements  for  contracts, 
construction,  reconstruc- 
tion   6 

Cafeteria    13, 27 

Cardinal  principles  of  sec- 
ondary education    32 


Care  of  grounds   

Carnegie  unit,  defined   

Certificate,  age   

Employment   

High  school  admission,  by 
county  superintendent  .  . 

High  school  equivalent  .  .  . 
Certificates   

College  provisional   

Permanent  college   

Permanent  standard   

Principal 's   

Temporary  standard   

Certification,    junior  high 
school   

Legal  requirements  for  .  .  . 

Of    summer    high  school 
teachers   

Eecord  for  principal's  office 

Subject   

Certification   to   teach,  agri- 
culture, vocational   

Biological  science   

Community  civics   

Commercial  mathematics  . 

Commerciaj,  subjects   

Dramatics   

Economic  civics   

English   

Foreign  language   

General  shop   

Geography   

Guidance   

Guidance  counseling   

Health  and  physical  educa- 
tion   

History   

Home  economics   

Hygiene  .   

Industrial  arts   

Journalism   

Mathematics   

Mechanical  drawing   

Music   

Oral  English   

Penmanship   

Physical  geography   

Physical  science   

Problems  of  democracy   .  . 

Public  speaking   

Science   

Social  studies   

Social  science   

Sociology   

Vocational  arts   

Certified  public  accountant 
degree,  admission  to  ex- 
aminations in   

Chairs  and  tables,  library  .  . 

Charging  desk,  library   

Classification  of  high  schools, 

requirements  for   

Classroom  and  library  combi- 
nation   


16 

49-50 
93 
93 

95-96 
51-52 
6 
72 
73 
72 
74,  79 
71 

74 
72 

56 
78-9 

74-  5 

77 
75 
75 
75 
77-8 
75 
75 
75 
75 
77 
76 
76 
76 

75-  6 
75 
77 
76 
77 
75 
75 
77 
76 
75 
75 
76 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 


8 
8 

89 

S 
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Classroom-laboratory    7 

Classroom  management    ....  66-7 
Classroom,    regular,  require- 
ments for    7 

Cleaning,     drinking  foun- 
tains, glass,  erasers,  toi- 
lets   15, 16 

Clerical  assistants    80 

Clinic,  dental    29 

Clothing  laboratory    10,24-25 

Coaches    43 

College  entrance    51 

Combination  of  subjects  ...  81 
Combination  laboratory 

rooms,  equipment  fpr  .  .  20 

Commencement    53 

Commercial,    curriculums  for 

small  secondary  schools  .  36 

Equipment  for   .  27,  102 

Conference,  room,  library  ...  7 

Constants    50,  85 

Counseling    80 

"Count,"  denned    51-2 

' '  Counts, ' '   number   required  52 

Course  of  study,  defined  ....  85 
Courses  of  study,  principles 

governing    37 

.To  be  offered  in  high  school  49 
When    additional  subjects 

must  be  offered    90 

Credentials,  evaluation  of  .  .  51-53 
Credit,    acceptance    of  from 

out  of  State  institutions  53 
Acceptance  of  from  Penn- 
sylvania high  schools   .  .  53 
For    summer    high  school 

courses    56-7 

Curriculum   .  .      32-37,  85 

Day,  school,  length  of    47-92 

Decoration  of  building    13 

Dental,  clinic    29 

Hygiene,  admission  to  col- 
leges of    52 

Dentistry,  admission  to  col- 
leges of    52 

Deodorants,  use  of  to  be  dis- 
pensed with    16 

Department  of  Public  In- 
struction and  State  Coun- 
cil of  Education,  func- 
tions of    87-8 

Dewey  Decimal  Classification  21 

Dining  room    11,  25 

Directors,  school,  reports  to 

be  sent  by    91 

Disability,  annuity,  basis  for 

determining    100-1 

Disinfectants    16 

District  superintendent,  du- 
ties of  with  reference  to 

high  schools    90-1 

Domestic  science  rooms   ....  10,  ]  1 
Domestic  service  permit  ....  93 
Drinking   fountains,  clean- 
ing of    16 

Duties  of  superintendent  with 

reference  to  high  schools  90-1 


Edmonds    Act,  requirements 

of    98-100 

Educational  objectives    40 

Elective  subjects    33 

Electric  facilities,  require- 
ments for    14 

Elementary  organization, 

questions  relative  to    31,  32 

Emergency  lighting  system  .  .  14 

Employment  certificate    93 

English,  equipment  for   102-3 

Entrance  requirements,  col- 
lege   111-116 

Equivalent  high  school  cer- 
tificate   51-2 

Erasers,  cleaning  of    16 

Establislmient  of  high  schools  5 

Evaluation  of  credentials  .  .  .  52-3 

Evening  high  schools    57-60 

Examinations    65 

Examining  boards,  profes- 
sional   52 

Extension  courses  for  teachers  64 

Faculty  meetings    62 

Fire  protection    14 

First  class  districts,  salary 
schedule  and  appropria- 
tion   98 

Flag,  display  of    91-92 

Floors    9, 15 

Foods  laboratory    11,25 

Foreign  languages    32-33,  103 

Four-year  high  school,  build- 
ing facilities  for    6 

Defined    84 

Fourth  class  districts,  salary 
schedule   and  appropria- 
tion   99 

Fraternities    69 

French    33, 103 

Furniture    17, 18, 19 

General  business  room,  equip- 
ment for    27 

General  home  economics,  de- 
fined   86 

General  science    20, 103-4 

Geography   12,  26, 104-5 

George-Eeed  law    86 

German    33, 103 

Glass,  cleaning  of   15 

Glee  club    41 

Grades  7,  8,  9,  program  of 

studies  for    32-33 

Grades   10,   11,   12,  program 

of  studies  for    33-34 

Graduates,  record  of    54 

Graduation  exercises    53 

From  evening  high  school 

extension  courses    60 

Requirements  for    49-51 

Grounds    16 

Guidance    69-70 

Gymnasium    9 

Half-day  sessions    47 

Health  and  physical  educa- 
tion   12,42,105 

Health  instruction    12, 42 
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Heating  requirements,  for.  .  .  14 
High  school,  equivalent  cer- 
tificate   51 

High  school,  establishment  of  5,  88-89 

Home  economics   10,  11,  24,  25,  8G 

Homeroom    68-9 

Home  making   10, 11,  24,  25,  44-46 

How  to  establish  high  schools  5,  88-89 

Individual  differences    68 

Adaptation    of    course  of 

study  to    41 

Induction    of    new  teachers 

into  service    65-66 

Industrial  arts    24 

Industrial     education,  voca- 
tional, defined    86 

Institutes    64 

Instruction    67-68 

Itinerant  teachers    30 

Janitor  service    14,15 

Joint  secondary  school    94-95 

Joint  supervising  principal..  91 

Junior  high  school    6.84 

Junior-senior  high  school  ...  6,  83 

Kitchen,  unit    11 

Laboratories,  science,  re- 
quirements for    7,  8 

Laboratorized  teaching  tech- 
nique   66 

Laboratory — classroom    8,  20 

Landscaping  of  school 

grounds    16 

Length  of  period    47 

Length  of  school  day   47,92 

Length  of  school  term    5 

Length  of  school  year   92 

Length  of  summer  high 

school  courses    55 

Librarian    80 

Library    8,  39 

Lighting,  requiremenFs  for.  .  14 

Load    85 

Lockers,  basket    12 

Lunch  room    13 

Magazine  rack    8 

"Major,"  defined    85 

Management,  classroom   ....  66-7 

Marking  system    54 

Mathematics    32-33, 106 

Measurement    C5 

Mechanical  drawing    10 

Medicine,   admission  to  col- 
leges of    52 

Veterinary,    admission  to 

colleges  of    52 

Meetings,  faculty    72-73 

"Minor,"  defined    85 

Mopping  and  scrubbing  ....  15 

Morale    65, 70 

Music   11,24,41,106-7 

New  teachers,    induction  of 

into  service    65-6 

Night  schools    57-60 

Non-classified    high  schools, 

defined    84-5 


Nursing,  admission  to 

study  of    52 

Objectives,  educational    40 

Office    13, 26 

Oiling  of  floors    15 

Optometry,  admission  to  col- 
leges of    52 

Orchestra    41 

Organization    30 

Osteopathy,  admission  to  col- 
leges of    52 

Periods    34 

Permit  for  domestic  service  .  93 
Personnel  records,  to  be 

transmitted    31 

Pharmacy,  admission  to  col- 
leges of    52 

Phonograph    66 

Physical  education    9,  42 

Physical  geography   12,  26, 104-5 

Play  grounds    9 

Portable  buildings    13 

Pre-professional  credentials 

bureau    51 

Principal,  high  school 

Teaching  loan    62 

Supervising,  election  of  .  .  91 
Supervising,  qualifications 

of    91 

Private   tutors    57 

Professional,  associations, 

membership  in    65 

Examining  boards    52 

Program    62 

Program  clock    14 

Program  of  studies   32-37,85 

Promotion,  certificate,  sug- 
gested form  for   54 

Exercises    53 

Pupil  load    82,  85 

Pupil  participation  in  gov- 
ernment   70 

Pupil  teacher  ratio    80-81 

Pupils,  authority  over    94 

Eeading  of  Bible,  required  .  .  92 

Records    32, 82-83 

Reimbursement,  for  transpor- 
tation of  secondary 

school  pupils    100 

Vocational  teachers    100 

Belief  drills    42 

Required  subjects,  high 

schools    49 

Requirements  for  graduation  49-50 

Research    65 

Retirement,  allowance,  basis 

for  determining    100-1 

Review  courses  in  summer 

high  schools    56 

Rules  and  regulations  by 

board  of  school  directors.  .  93-4 

Salaries  of  teachers    79,  98-100 

Salary  schedule    98-100 

Schedule  of  classes,  sugges- 
tive form  for    48 
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School,  Code,  requirements  of  5 

Seating    17 

Seating  space  for  library  ...  8 
Second  class  districts,  salary 
schedule   and  appropria- 
tion   08 

Secondary  school  pupils,  re- 
imbursement for  trans- 
portation   100 

Secondary  schools,  admis- 
sion to    95-G 

Establishment  of    5,  88-9 

Joint    94-5 

Secret  organizations    69 

Selection  of  teachers    79 

Semester,  defined    85 

Senior  high  school    33-36 

Service  systems    14 

Seven  cardinal  principles  ...  32 

Science   20,  32-4, 102, 103-4,  107 

Singing,  group    44 

Six-year  schools    30 

Sixteen  units  required    49 

Shelving,  library    8 

Shop    9-10 

Shower  and  locker  facilities .  12 

Smith-Hughes  law    86 

Social  science    32,33,107 

Social  studies    32,  33, 107 

Societies,  secret    69 

Spanish    33, 103 

Stage  gymnasium    9 

"Standard  Catalogue  for 

High  School  Libraries"  32 
Standards  for  high  school  li- 
braries   21, 22 

State  appropriation    98-100 

State  Council  of  Education, 
legal  functions  of  with 
reference  to  secondary 

schools   88 

Storage    13 

Student  government    70 

Studies,  program  of    32-37 

Subject,  certification    74-5 

Subjects,  elective    33 

High  school    32-4 

High  school,  when  addition 
of  subject  to  program  of 

studies  is  compulsory  .  .  90 
Eequired  of  high  school 

students    49 

Suggestions  for  summer  high 

schools    57 

Suggestive  form  for  schedule 

of  classes    48 

Suite,  home  economies    11 

Summer  courses  for  teachers  64 

Summer  high  schools    55-57 

Superintendent,  duties  of  with 

reference  to  high  schools  90-1 
County,  to  issue  necessary 
certificates  for  admission 

to  high  schools    95-6 

District,    duties    of  with 

reference  to  high  schools  90-1 

Supervising  principal    91 


Supervision,  responsibility  for  61 

Supervisory  program    66 

Supplies    30 

Suspension  of  pupils    94 

System  of  marking    54 

Tables  and  chairs,  library  .  .  8 

Teachers'  rooms    12, 18 

Teaching  load,  defined    85 

Technique,  laboratorized   ...  66 

Telephone    14 

Temporary  quarters    13 

Testing    65 

Textbooks    30 

Third   class   districts,  salary 
schedule  and  appropria- 
tion   98-9 

Three-year  high  schools  ....  6,  84 
Time  schedule,  approval  of 

non-standard  required  .  .  47 

Toilets    14, 15 

Tracks,  running    9 

Trade  instruction,  unit,  de- 
fined   87 

Travel    64 

Tuition,  charge  in  summer 

high  schools    55 

Cost  of,  method  of  deter- 
mining   96-7 

Grades  7-8,  districts  not 

liable  for,  in  certain  cases  97 

In  vocational  schools    97 

To  be  paid  to  nearest  high 

school    95-6 

Turnover  of  teachers    79 

Tutors,  private,  credit  for 
course  of  study  con- 
ducted by    5J 

Two-year  high  schools    84 

Undertaking,  admission  to 

study  of    52 

Unit,  Carnegie,  defined    49.  50 

Kitchen   11725 

Shop    9, 10 

Trade  instruction,  defined.  87 
Units,  16  required  for  grad- 
uation   49 

Visual  education   29, 101-108 

"Variable,"  defined    85 

Ventilation  outlets    15 

Veterinary  medicine,  admis- 
sion to  colleges  of    52 

Visitation    62 

Vocational  agricultural  edu- 
cation, defined    86 

Vocational  arts 

Education,  defined    86 

Home  economies,  defined  .  86 

Homemaking,  courses  in  . .  44 

Workroom,  library    8 

Industrial   education,  defined  86 

Schools,  tuition  in    97 

Teachers,      reimbursement  , 

for    100 

Walls    13, 16 

Water,  supply  required    14 

Woodwork,  color  of    13 


